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THE NOTEBOOK AS AN AID TO EFFICIENCY IN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


CHARLES R. GASTON 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


I do not here enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 
loose-leaf notebooks as opposed to solid or stitched notebooks. 
Both kinds have their merits and defects. The solid book has 
certain advantages which have led to its use in the Richmond Hill 
High School. In this paper I do not consider the use of note- 
books merely for the preservation of facts and opinions written 
down by students during the progress of a lecture by the teacher, 
nor do I propose that all writing done by students in connection 
with their English classes be done in notebooks. 


I. FORM OF NOTEBOOKS 


Notebooks, to be of value, must be legible and must be ar- 
ranged according to some acceptable, standardized form. The 
habit of simply telling pupils to put things in notebooks, without 
giving instructions, is distinctly bad. A prominent officer of the 
Council, professor in an eastern college, tells me that he devotes 
three introductory lectures each year to explaining to the Freshmen 
what notes to take and how to enter them in notebooks during the 
four years of college. Better no notebooks at all than notebooks 
kept haphazard in English classes. In an ideal school, teachers 
of English, music, languages, history, etc., would require their 


. pupils to use substantially the same notebook forms. 
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Certain rules which have grown up in the course of fourteen 
years of experimentation are here reproduced merely as an illustra- 
tion of a standardized form that has been useful in one school: 


RICHMOND HILL NOTEBOOK RULES 


1. Rule a margin for each page, except 
the first. Number all the pages, begin- 
ning with the first. 

2. On page 1 put your name and ad- 
dress and the name of the school. 

3. On page 3 put the name of the class 
and the date of beginning the book. 

4. On page 5 paste the Notebook 
Rules. 

5. On page 7 put the Topical Outline 
for Pupils’ Inspections. 

6. On page g paste the Abbreviations 
and Signs. 

7. On page 13 begin entering the 
lessons according to the following form: 

a) Put full date at the top of the 
questions, with no abbreviations; for 
example, Wednesday, November 25, 
1914. 

b) On the next line below this place 
the title of the book to be studied and 
the amount assigned for the lesson, or 
place the subject of the lesson as an- 
nounced by the teacher. 

c) Then, leaving one line blank, begin 
copying the questions. Number the 
questions in Arabic numerals, in the 
margin. Start each question on a new 
line, with proper indention. 

d) Leave a line blank after the last 
question. 

e) Then start answering the particu- 
lar questions for which answers are to 
be written. Place a heading or title for 
each written answer, no matter how short 


the answer may be. See that the head- 
ing is on the same page with the begin- 
ning of the answer. 

f) Leave one line blank under each 
heading and under each answer. 

g) Number in the margin each answer 
and part of an answer to correspond with 
the question or part of a question 
answered. 

h) Begin on a new page every lesson, 
every piece of work written in your note- 
book in class, and all volunteer work. 

i) Use the first and the last line on 
every page, unless Rule e) or Rule h) 
would thereby be violated. 

j) Never under any circumstances 
leave any blank pages in your book after 
page 13. When you have been absent, 
for no matter how long, you are to enter 
your advance work without leaving any 
pages blank. Afterward, you can do 
the lost work as you find time to do it. 

8. At the back of the book place head- 
ings on the top lines as follows: Last 
page, Spelling List; third from the last, 
Pronunciation List; fourth from the 
last, New Vocabulary; fifth from the 
last, Errors in Grammar; sixth from the 
last, List of Talks. 

g. Take your notebook to class every 
time you go to class. 

10. Throughout the book be free to do 
voluntary writing on any subjects in 
which you happen at the time to be 
interested. 


These rules are determined somewhat by circumstances. In 
New York City all supplies are furnished free to the pupils. As 
there is no ruled and numbered notebook on the supply list, it 
has been necessary to require ruling and numbering of notebooks , 


on 
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by our 1,250 students. The nine members of the department of 
English pay for the printing of the rules and the signs. Some day 
very likely we shall have a notebook that will be more easily adapted 


to our needs. 
II. CONTENTS OF NOTEBOOKS 


In the classroom the first use of notebooks in our English work 
is for the preservation of assignments of lessons, problems, or games. 
These assignments may be taken down in shorthand by students 
studying stenography, in long hand by other students; or they 
may be given to the students in mimeographed sheets to be attached 
to the notebooks. We have found that the dictation of lesson 
assignments to be copied in long hand each time according to a 
certain form produces in the students by the end of the first year 
invaluable habits of orderly arrangement and accurate transferring 
of ideas to paper, without the expenditure of disproportionate time. 
While the work is being dictated, the teacher is passing about the 
room to see how faithfully the pupils are following their directions 
and how accurately the assignment is being copied. We demand 
100 per cent accuracy here. Punctuation, spelling, diction, etc., 
are constantly being taught in a practical way by the dictation, 
for the teacher will freely interrupt the assignment to see which 
pupils have gained an unerring sense for the proper use of question 
marks, commas, and periods, and for the correct spelling of com- 
monly misspelled words, which are often purposely included in the 
vocabulary of the assignments. Besides, by this plan it is almost 
certain that there will be no misunderstanding by the pupils of 
what the next day’s lesson is and what it means. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that there is no better way than this peri- 
patetic dictation for the teacher to pry himself loose from his 
desk and become a human being among some other human beings. 

The student, then, has a program in front of him for every 
meeting of his section and a syllabus of the work done to date. 
Anyone who is absent can, on his return, easily look up the pro- 
grams for the days of his absence. Substitute teachers coming for 
a day or two can easily see just what work the class has been doing. 
New pupils can readily find out what has been covered up to the 
time of theirentrance. A coach selected by the teacher from among 
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the brighter pupils will be proud to guide the newcomer into the 
ways of regularity followed by the rest of the class in their use of 
the notebook. Reviews at the end of a term are simplified by 
reference to the English diary that has been kept. 

This dictation of assignments and recording of them in the 
notebooks is the basic feature of the contents of our notebooks. 
Here is a representative assignment for a first-term class, date 
omitted: 

Selections from American Poetry—Holmes 

1. Director, James Beddow. 

2. Secretary, Allen Saalburg. 

3. Talk on a patriotic or dialect poem or song recently read in a news- 


paper or magazine, Arthur Coe. 
4a) What impression of Oliver Wendell Holmes do you get from the 


five short poems in Part III? 
b) What further light on Holmes do you find in the editor’s remarks on 


pages 39 and 40? 

5. A dialect poem, two poems of patriotism, a descriptive poem with a 
moral. 

6. Last leaves in Richmond Hill. 


Not all of the things to be now mentioned will be done in any 
one class at any one time; the items that follow are a sort of com- 
posite of the varieties of things that we do in our broadening use 
of the notebook. 

During the meeting of the class, something often arises that 
gives occasion for an immediate written expression of thought for 
the purpose of crystallization—requiring perhaps only ten minutes 
of time. For example, someone has suggested that such and such 
a way might be a good one for approaching the problem of dis- 
posing of a surplus stock in a small fancy goods store kept by the 
father of one of the boys. Do all the members of the section get 
the point? The classroom becomes for the time being a laboratory 
where all are trying to work out something, while the teacher passes 
about to give personal suggestions to this or that pupil. A par- 
ticularly good start may be read aloud to the rest to guide them 
in their efforts. Sometimes the teacher is satisfied to stop the 
writing within five minutes of the time it began. Crews often 
practice starts; so may boys and girls learning to express them- 
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selves. No static teacher need apply for this method of using 
notebooks. Fortunately, through the effect of the Council as a 
clearing-house for ideas we find that the number of static teachers 
of English is now exceedingly small. 

Secretarial reports of each day’s meeting are kept in the note- 
books at each session by the person who has been named in the 
assignment as secretary, and these reports of the work of the pre- 
ceding session are read aloud at the opening of each meeting. 

A good sentence from an author may possibly be the subject 
for a few minutes of contemplation in class. By putting the sen- 
tence into writing and getting the motor activities to co-operate 
with the visual and the auditory, the student often fixes firmly in 
his mind the swing of good sentence formation. Whether there is 
separation of literature and composition or not, the notebooks as 
thus employed are beneficial. 

At the back of the book there are headings for spelling, pro- 
nunciation, new vocabulary, errors in grammar, and lists of talks. 
Without spoiling the essential oneness in the plan of the session, 
the pupils freely utilize these pages for the entering of things that 
explicitly fit into their immediate personal needs. This I consider 
to be a part of the work that we have found of particular value. 
Obviously we do not do such things merely as exercises, for the 
sake of the exercise and nothing beyond, but do them for a definitely 
clear purpose of self-betterment. Moreover, we have also con- 
tinually in mind mutual helpfulness or social improvement. Pupils 
are ready courteously to suggest defects in pronunciation, etc., 
that need correction. 

When we find that a student is especially weak in spelling, we 
have him obtain a small alphabetically indexed address book in 
which to impale his spelling enemies. Such a student writes his 
troublesome words on his spelling page, also in his own private 
spelling-book, and he corrects the errors on the pages of his note- 
book where he first made the errors—three separate writings of the 
word in three separate places, to fix the word by various sense 


processes. 
Notes of talks by teacher and pupil are also kept in the English 
notebooks and are entered right in the classroom in the book in 
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which they are to be preserved; they are not subsequently copied 
into some other book. Thus the pupil gets into the habit of doing 
the writing reasonably well the first time. The aim is not so much 
to write something that may sometime be useful as it is to have 
practical written expression of ideas while they are yet fresh in 
the pupils’ minds. We are not so desirous of mere prettiness of 
manuscript as we are of the teaching of the habit of doing things 
experimentally in writing, so that the pleasure which comes from 
being able to do a thing well and quickly may be a normal part of 
the students’ experiences. 

Many impromptu or prepared games, where any kind of writing 
in the classroom is done, are entered in the notebook. There 
may be a game of tea-kettle conducted by the committee announced 
as having charge of the grammatical game for the day. The pupils 
enter the incomplete sentences in the books or merely enter the 
homonyms which belong in the blanks. 

Sometimes, as part of the assignment, it is announced that, at 
the meeting of the class, writing will be done on such or such a topic. 
For instance, the method of specific instances as a method of para- 
graph development may be the subject of the assignment. After 
some discussion and the reading of good examples from printed 
books, the teacher dictates a topic sentence. Then he has several 
pupils talk out paragraphs developing the topic sentence, after which 
each pupil writes a paragraph showing the method. While the 
writing is going on, the teacher is walking about, looking at the 
growing paragraphs, making personal suggestions, and sometimes 
reading aloud as indicated above. Thus the notebook, containing 
such work, becomes the photograph of the pupil as he is at any 
given time. The change between the first and the sixth or eighth 
term is often remarkable. The notebook is the diary that shows 
the student’s English development in thought and expression. 
It is an omnibus carrying many kinds of experiment in writing. 

For technical oral English, sometimes called elocution, the use 
of the notebook in the classroom is indispensable. Experience has 
shown that after physiological exercises in formation of sounds, the 
writing by the pupil of the teacher’s carefully worded explanations 
of the differences in certain sounds will fix these differences firmly 
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in the minds of the pupils, better than the mere reading of the 
explanations in a textbook. 

Considerable writing outside the classroom is done in the Eng- 
lish notebooks (so-called home work). In the technical oral 
English class, the notebook is used outside the classroom for the 
recording of efforts that the pupil makes at home to correct his 
own personal mistakes. This is of notable value in teaching the 
student to observe his own vernacular. Alongside of the theoreti- 
cal presentation given by the teacher, there accumulates in parallel 
columns or on facing pages a considerable body of experimental 
data on the weaknesses and merits of each individual pupil’s 
utterance. 

In our system, we sometimes assign to be done at home the writ- 
ing of a discussion of some topic among those given for study, or 
we ask the pupils to write their own topics made up after a study 
of the book assigned; five topics, for instance, on the fifth act of 
Macbeth. Reports on special topics are often profitable additions 
to the work of a class. Individual pupils prepare these and read 
them from their notebooks. 

Scribblers’ books have been for centuries a joy to those who 
acquired a liking for them. Voluntary writing of this sort of course 
finds a place in the English notebook. In this phase of our work 
we are followers of Professor Hanus, who holds that efficient public 
education should, as one of four things, certainly prepare students 
to make the best use of their leisure. If they are stimulated some- 
how to use their leisure well while they are with us, surely they will 
be prepared to use it well at some future time when they have been 
long away from our guidance. 

Good quotations, interesting and instructive clippings (like 
the Rounds lessons in the use of vernacular, which were printed in 
twenty successive issues of a local paper published in the neighbor- 
hood of our school), pen or pencil or water-color illustrative sketches 
to enhance the interest of the writing, portraits of authors, pictures 
of scenes that the student finds in current newspapers or magazines 
and that well illustrate the subjects of study in the classes—all 
such material is freely made a part of the notebook. I recall yet 
with pleasure how one of our girls wrote a dainty and poetical poem 
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in her notebook and artistically illustrated it with a water-color 
sketch that just fitted into the spirit of her lyric; a few years later 
she became editor of her college paper, and now I hear that she is 
teaching English and using our Richmond Hill notebook plan. 

There is no better place than the notebook for the preservation 
of memory selections—except of course the pupils’ memories—and 
the writing helps the students to fix the selections in their minds. 

Data about books may well be entered in the notebooks out- 
side the classroom. Chronological tables of authors read, or little 
histories of literature, may be built up; every pupil may make his 
own sketch of the history of American or English literature, accord- 
ing to a plan developed at a previous annual meeting by a gifted 
member of the Council. 

All this written work, both that done in the classroom and that 
done outside, aids in the formation of habits of easy and simple 
expression. Habit formation is after all one of the most important 
objects of our work as teachers. By the abundance of the kinds 
of things done in writing in the notebooks, the student learns to 
feel entirely at home with his pen and to do almost anything in 
writing without embarrassment. 

It may possibly be objected that this notebook work is a waste 
of time in these days when talking is the thing. If you feel that 
way, strip the writing to the preservation regularly and syste- 
matically of all assignments. That is basic. Yet I believe that 
most teachers of experience have found that habits of accuracy 
of expression cannot be gained solely by oral work. In all subjects 
there must be some testing of the pupil’s power to express his 
thoughts well, in silence, on paper. Just as in speaking there 
may reasonably be said to be two manners—an informal and a 
formal, a private and a public—so there are two manners of expres- 
sion, an oral and a written, which often unite but which cannot be 
grasped except by practice in each. It is as a help in training the 
pupil to gain this power in the handling of pen or pencil that the 
notebook is of especial efficiency. 

Some teachers find difficulties in preserving the inviolability 
of written work done outside the classroom in notebooks; pupils 
copy, they say. This is a matter to be remedied or prevented 
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through the teacher’s personal influence. It is not hard to develop 
a sense for righteousness in this particular. But if anyone doubts 
his ability to develop this sense, by all means let him fight shy of 
assigning much written work to be done outside of the classroom. 


Ill. INSPECTION OF NOTEBOOKS 


It may be thought that the use of notebooks with contents 
anything like as varied as suggested above would make an almost 
unbearable addition to the camel’s load. But we English teachers 
aren’t camels. That’s the point. Here is where a method of 
weekly student inspection comes to the aid of the teacher to supple- 
ment his own inspections and increase the value of the use of the 
notebooks. It is not necessary nor even desirable that the teacher 
should read everything in the notebooks. The writing is not 
primarily directed toward him anyhow. It is directed toward 
the boys and girls of the class or toward some individual pupil. 
The teacher will need to read part of the work done, but much of 
it can be intrusted to the students themselves, organized to do 
co-operative social service. 

Classes are organized into little social groups of three or four 
persons. Each group selects a leader and a name or symbol: 
Swastikas, Exploratores, The Critical Four, etc. Of infinite variety 
and curious interest are the names, which vary in kind according 
to the grade of the class. The leaders meet and select a chief 
inspector. The chief inspector reports to the teacher. The 
system is certainly interesting. It cultivates the spirit of co- 
operation as does scarcely anything else in school life. Any 
teacher of medium ability has enough executive force to see that 
the work is done. Pupils learn to find themselves, to know how 
to act as citizens, each as an individual, but all as members of 
a co-operating mass. 

The topical outline that we use as a guide for the pupils in their 
inspections is simple. We do not expect too much from the student 
inspection. We find more than we expect. Every little while we 
have John write to Frederick a letter telling him what good, if any, 
the inspection so far has done him. Frankly, the good done sur- 
prises me almost daily. Paying attention to the suggestions made 
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by friendly classmates in the weekly inspections, pupils learn regu- 
larly to make changes in their notebooks so as to correct the mis- 
takes that have been pointed out. Before making an inspection of 
advance work, the student inspector always looks over the work of 
the preceding week to see how successfully the mistakes have been 
corrected. 

In classes that meet four or five times a week—literature classes, 
grammar and composition classes, or classes combining literature, 
grammar, and composition—the inspection and the correction 
are very easy to handle. In classes that meet only twice a week, 
the student inspection is not quite so easy, but it is nevertheless 
attainable without much effort. It results always in some good 
to the pupils in the improvement of their writing and in their grasp 
of the work; often in very much good. 


IV. PUBLICATION OF NOTEBOOKS 


Our notebooks are published in several ways, and not infre- 
quently we think of some new way of realizing social purpose in 
the publication of notebooks. One of the methods of publication 
is through the reports of the chief inspectors. These reports con- 
tain itemization of things that have been recommended by the 
group leaders as deserving of publication to the entire class. The 
teacher at his weekly inspections (he announces in advance which 
group he desires to hand in books to him) marks or stamps “‘ Read”’ 
here and there. On “‘publication day” the things so marked and 
the things reported by the chief inspector are read aloud in the 
- class. Another method of publication is for the assignment to 
include an announcement of a committee on program; then if any 
writing has been assigned to be done outside of class, the program 
committee includes in its program the reading of some of the work 
that has been done in the notebooks and before class has been 
found by the committee to be especially worthy of publication. 
Again, the class representative of The Dome, the school paper, is 
always on the alert for material that can be printed in the paper. 
A very large part of each issue of the paper consists of work done 
in the notebooks. 
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Of the principles of efficiency laid down by one of the ablest 
of efficiency engineers, it will be seen, in conclusion, that we have 
attended somewhat carefully to the following: (1) We have a 
high ideal for our notebook work—the betterment of the individual 
and the co-operation of the units; (2) We use common sense in the 
modification of any part to meet a specific unusual situation; 
(3) We do our best to profit by competent counsel for the improve- 
ment of our plans—we welcome suggestions; (4) We have capable 
discipline in the management of the notebook work of each class, 
including the inspection, correction, and publication; (5) We deal 
fairly with all under our care; (6) We have standardized our 
operations and instructions and schedules without fossilizing them; 
(7) We provide an efficiency reward. 

Yet we do not consider our plan perfect! The system is capable 
of easy change, as good counselors give us new ideas. The few 
things we feel sure of are that the notebook should be systematically 
used for the preservation of assignments, should be broadened in 
use at the option of the individual teacher, should be inspected by 
pupils even more than by teacher, should be corrected by its 
writer, and should be published frequently for edification as well 
as warning. More and more the notebook may be used as an aid 
to social efficiency through some definitely organized plan. 


THE RELATION OF MOVING PICTURES TO ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION’ 


CAROLYN M. GERRISH 
Girls Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 


The moving picture has become an integral part of the experi- 
ence of practically every boy and girl of high-school age. How can 
the teacher of English composition utilize this great instrument for 
cultural ends? Obviously, moving pictures offer great opportuni- 
ties: (x) as the source of material for the content of composition; 
(2) as a means of practice in the application of the principles and 
theories of composition; (3) as a medium for the mental training 
on which success in English composition depends. 

As a source for the content of composition, moving pictures 
afford valuable possibilities in narration, description, and exposi- 
tion. The need of concrete subject-matter for the mass of children 
is apparent to all except perhaps the fortunate few who teach in 
schools in well-to-do residential districts where the pupils come from 
homes pervaded by the atmosphere of culture and the doing of 
things that count in community life. Such children have always 
about them the environment for initiative and so are in no measure 
dependent for material upon the world artificially created by the 
cinematograph. To children of opposite circumstance, however, 
whose horizon is bounded by the city street, whose experience of 
life is narrowed to the maintenance of a sordid existence in a 
squalid tenement district, the moving picture presents a vision of 
fact and fancy that enriches thought and stimulates imagination. 
The writer’s attention was first focused on this phase of the matter 
through an experience in the Boston High Review School. A boy 
of very ordinary ability and very little background handed in narra- 
tive after narrative so well developed as to detail and so graphic in 
expression as to subject him to the suspicion of plagiarism in spite 
of not infrequent faulty spelling and of constant pernicious punctua- 
tion. Inquiry as to the origin of a particularly well-constructed story 


*A paper read before the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
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brought forth the eager statement, “‘Oh, yes, it is my own work. I 
saw it in the moving pictures, but I wrote it up myself.”” The boy 
had fulfilled in an unexpected way the demand to write up some- 
thing that he had himself observed. The utility of the moving 
picture in composition was made manifest in a slightly different 
way by a girl of great ability from another school who wrote a 
story of life in India in which the vividness and accuracy of the 
setting seemed to leave no doubt as to plagiarism on the part of 
the writer. Investigation showed that here, again, the pupil 
had translated into words the views of the topography of India, 
together with those of the life of the Indian people, in town and 
country, temple and bazaar, all for a background for an original 
story of marked aptness and power. This experience was most 
suggestive of the remarkable possibilities in creative work of good 
motion pictures of the natural scenery and the life of the people of 
foreign lands. The utility of the pictures for the transcription of 
mere incident or the portrayal of scenes from nature or from the 
life of man is so obvious as to need no more than passing men- 
tion. What a wealth of material is provided for five cents, or, better 
still, through the equipment of_schools with the proper moving- 
picture paraphernalia, for nothing, to such children as the little 
son of the slums who wrote, in response to a request for a theme 
developing some incident in connection with berry-picking, “I 
never picked any berries, but I think it would be like this,” and then 
laid bare the longing of his hungry little soul for God’s out-of-doors. 
And that child lived within a five-cent fare of berry pastures— 
but nickels were rare in his life and he never had the extra coin neces- 
sary for the return from an outing. To such paucity of experience 
what a boon are good moving pictures! 

Nor are the benefits to be derived from the use of moving 
pictures as a source of material confined to children of limited 
experience. In order to gain understanding and mastery of certain 
phases of technique, it is often a time-saving and clarifying device 
to have an entire class work individually on the development of 
the same point by the same details. As in cities and large towns 
it is a practical impossibility for all pupils to visit any given scene 
within any given time and an absolute impossibility for all of them 
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to observe the same set of incidents in their passage to or from 
school, the ingenuity of the instructor is often taxed to the breaking 
point to find ways and means of drawing such details from daily 
experience. Moving pictures offer a broad field for such work. 

The advantage of this medium over photograph or printed page 
lies in its verisimilitude. Rapid, definite, enduring yet changing 
visualization gives to landscape, animal life, human life and action 
in moving pictures the impress of reality. So lifelike are they that 
frequently the action of certain characters draws spontaneous 
applause, just as does the action of the men and women who per- 
form in person in the regular theaters, or the action of a villain is 
received with hisses, and always the spectators rise to their feet 
in salute of the pictured American flag. 

This characteristic of actuality is, perhaps, the foundation of 
the dual value of moving pictures as a source of material for exposi- 
tion and a means of practice in the application of the principles and 
theories of composition. Just as moving pictures afford material for 
the content of stories and descriptive passages, so they afford matter 
for developing characterizations, for the explanation of processes, 
such as the growth of plants, the harvesting and marketing of 
crops, the refining of ore, or for the collating of information, such 
as the marshaling of facts concerning the habits and customs of 
animals or peoples, etc. An equally valuable, if not an even more 
important, expositional use to which these pictures may be put 
occurs in making them serve as a basis for criticism of character 
development and impersonation and of narrative and dramatic 
technique. It isa far cry from a list of characteristics accompanied 
by evidence of their existence to the characterization that explains 
motive, shows moral advance or retrogression, and states the out- 
come of the process in terms of what a person has become as a social 
unit. The difficulty which students encounter in this kind of work 
lies rarely in the recognition of traits, or their final effect on the 
individual and on society, but usually in the analysis of motive. If 
the subject of the theme is a person unknown to the instructor, 
except in cases of glaring error there is no surety that the writer is 
receiving needed criticism and help. If the subject-matter is 
drawn from books of any value, the subtle unfolding of character 
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on the part of the author reduces the work either to a mechanical 
statement of method or to mere paraphrase. Good moving pictures 
afford opportunities for class study in interpretation of motive by 
the reading of facial expression and pantomime as well as by inter- 
polated comment, and by the progress of action before the eyes they 
create the necessity of forming final judgment of a person only when 
the sum of his acts becomes evident. There can be no more prac- 
tical illustration of the fact that inference is trustworthy only 
when each characteristic is seen in relation to totality. The student 
who learns to read action, to suspend judgment until all the facts 
are at hand, and then to interpret in the light of the whole has 
mastered the fundamentals of characterization. The student who, 
in addition to this, learns to test each speech and each deed of an 
actor by its truth to life and to recognize the elements of good 
technique in expression has mastered the fundamentals of criticism. 

An aid to the attainment of skill in character delineation may be 
found in a critical study of impersonation. As at present staged, 
moving pictures offer remarkable chances for adverse comment 
upon this topic. Too rapid a turn of the reel, and a staid English 
butler prances across the canvas, a funeral cortége rushes to the 
grave, or a wedding party races to the altar, the clergyman madly 
reads the service, and the bridal party scampers out. The recog- 
nition of faults and incongruities is, however, the first step toward 
their elimination, and somewhere the great mass of pupils must be 
made to realize what constitutes impersonation, good or bad. 
Motion pictures offer a cheap and available field for this. 

As a means of criticism of narrative and dramatic technique 
moving pictures provide both content and opportunity to note the 
use or abuse of principles and theories of artistic construction. 
The opportunities for commenting on plot development, subordina- 
tion, and function, on characterization, on appropriateness and 
correctness of setting, on the customs and ideals suggested are 
almost boundless. In all the composition work based on moving 
pictures, indeed, the student must constantly apply the principles 
of selection, arrangement, and expression without which no word 
structure worth while can be built. The handling of these details 
requires the same knowledge and ingenuity that the manipulation 
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of ideas drawn from any other source demands. Their advantage 
lies in their very baldness—they are in the limelight for all to see. 

As a means of mental training in connection with composition, 
motion pictures bring into continual play the power of observation 
and the faculties of judgment, memory, and imagination. Briefly, 
in order to select the particular details by which to present with 
exactness the acts or scenes shown in the moving pictures, the 
student must observe with care, choose with discrimination, remem- 
ber with accuracy, and reproduce with vividness. Unless this 
process is carried out to a nicety, since it is impossible to include 
in a theme, whether oral or written, every detail that is shown in a 
picture-story, the result will be failure to convey a correct impression 
of what was shown on the screen. These pictures offer ample 
opportunity to cultivate in careless students by means of assigned 
exercises habits of closer and more exact observation and of keener 
judgment. Because of the pleasure to be derived from seeing 
the pictures, the exercises are the more likely to produce the desired 
effect. That in the writing up of anything observed a person must 
exercise reproductive imagination, as well as memory, no one will 
deny. That moving pictures in addition stimulate the creative 
imagination seems to be shown by the use to which some pupils 
put them in the creation of original themes and also by the effect 
which the pictures have in suggesting to young children new plays 
which they “make up” after they have exhausted the delights 
of those they have ‘reproduced. 

All these uses, in relation to English composition, moving pic- 
tures may have and in some measure already do have. Yet if 
motion pictures at large are to become the influence they should 
become in cultivation rather than dissipation of mind and energy, 
reforms in presentation must be demanded and obtained. Plot 
development must be given better coherence and sufficient detail. 
Anachronisms must be avoided, inconsistencies in dress, deport- 
ment, and setting must be tabooed, legitimate fun must be substi- 
tuted for horse-play, and the intervals between pictures must be 
filled with rational, uplifting entertainment instead of cheap 
vaudeville. With such improvement moving pictures everywhere 
will become a valuable adjunct in the mastery of skill in English 
composition. 
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NO SET REQUIREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR’ 


CHARLES G. OSGOOD 
Princeton University 


I suspect that the opinion implied in my subject, ‘No Set 
Requirement in Composition for Freshmen,” is not a popular 
opinion, and that in holding it I am one of a small minority. But 
if I try your patience in what I am about to say, please bear with 
me; for, right or wrong, I am convinced that this opinion has not 
had due consideration and that, before it is forever cast out as 
false, it will have to be reckoned with. 

First, two brief explanations are in order. By “‘no set require- 
ment” I understand “‘no prescribed course in composition, that is, 
primarily in composition.”” Furthermore, I must add that I do 
not think the prescribed course should be postponed to the Sopho- 
more year or to the Junior year, but that there should be no required 
course in composition at all. At Princeton there is no prescribed 
course in Freshman composition; indeed, no prescribed course in 
composition at all. It is true, I believe, that the majority of the 
English staff regard such a course as comparatively extravagant and 
unprofitable. This conclusion is based upon former experience in 
the matter. On the other hand, I must in all fairness say that a 
minority, composed of the less experienced teachers, wish to see 
a course in composition prescribed for all Freshmen, or all Soph- 
omores, though I am not sure that they agree as to the details. 
Nothing, then, that I have to say should be regarded as expressing 
the unanimous opinion of the department, and indeed there may 
be details of this paper to which none of my colleagues would 
subscribe. 

The parent and the employer—our constituency as American 
teachers of English—are agreed in their demand for required 


* Read before the English Conference of the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at Albany, November 29, 1913. 
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English composition. They reason, and rightly, that an educated 
person should be able to express himself correctly and decently; 
that it is not decent to spell according to whim, tc write clumsily 
or unintelligibly; they say that a person is mot educated who is 
found wanting in the proprieties and even the graces of written 
and spoken expression, and that a college which says he is, by tag- 
ging him with a degree, is not telling the truth nor doing its proper 
duty. In this our great constituency is right—for once—and we 
have the unusual pleasure of agreeing with it. 

But our great constituency says further that it is our business 
to attend directly to these visible defects in expression, to correct 
them, to establish prescribed courses in which they are to be trained 
out of students, and, by causing them to disappear, to prove that 
our graduates are educated after all. Out of this demand for 
visible correctness and propriety have grown the prescribed courses 
in composition which have imposed such a terrible burden and 
expense upon our colleges. 

Now, in point of fact is there not something actually super- 
ficial, something utilitarian, about this way of meeting the diffi- 
culty? Are not these deficiencies, inabilities, and improprieties 
in utterance due to a deeper disorder? Are these not the mere 
outward symptoms of intellectual weakness, immaturity, sluggish- 
ness—in short, of a lack of real education? And are we likely 
to cure the disorder by attacking the symptoms and trying by such 
attack to make them disappear? Symptoms are not curable unless 
the seat of the fundamental disorder is discovered, its nature is 
determined, and order and health are restored. Then they dis- 
appear as a matter of course. Probably in the case of English 
composition, the fundamental disorders are not even merely mental; 
they may in part be a matter of character itself. If we are right 
in this, the treatment of the disorder must be deep-reaching. It 
must concern itself with the very springs of the student’s nature 
and action and expression. 

This then should be our first, indeed our only, business as 
teachers—to endeavor by all devices in our power to make each 
student more sensitive, more accurately and widely observant, 
more just, more consistent, more spiritual. Just so far as we 
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succeed in this, just that far shall we have carried him toward 
attaining the gift of utterance. Without something to utter, his 
utterance is idle. Shall we therefore, in our zeal to make the plant 
grow gracefully, forget to stir, enrich, and fertilize the soil ? 

I am more deeply convinced, the longer I teach, that this 
enriching and fertilizing of the soil is to be accomplished, so far as 
we can accomplish it, by the influences of literature and all that 
that implies, rather than by the direct teaching of composition. 
The mere imparting of a technique is a slow and impractical way 
of making young men more sensitive, more observant, more just, 
more consistent, more spiritual. I am aware that teachers of 
composition will reply, with some feeling, perhaps, that they are 
not merely imparting technique. But whether or no, the mere 
teaching of composition is technical, and, in so far as it takes pre- 
cedence, it is not in the best sense of the term a liberal study. 

At this point let me recall that I am giving my reasons for not 
favoring a set requirement in English composition in the Freshman 
or Sophomore year. ‘‘But,” one may ask, “should there be no 
composition at all, at least none before the Junior year?” I do 
not mean to imply that. Composition can be used to great ad- 
vantage at all times, but invariably it should be subordinated; it 
should be one of the ancillary devices employed in the process of 
genuine liberal education. Every piece of written work in every 
subject should be an exercise in composition. No defect in spelling, 
structure, or turn of sentence should pass unchallenged; the 
teacher’s vigilance in these matters should be unrelenting, and his 
attack upon them tireless. 

In the arrangements for preceptorial teaching at Princeton, 
conditions have been peculiarly favorable to placing composition 
in its right relation to larger objects of teaching. The courses are 
primarily literary—I mean the substance of the courses is good 
literature. Once a week at least the preceptor informally meets 
each group of three to seven men, organized if possible with due 
consideration to congeniality and workableness, for discussion of 
the literature assigned for reading. His object is not to test 
whether a student has done his reading, but to establish, so far 
as may be, a living connection between the literature and the 
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student, that its influences may be released upon him. To this 
end he abandons all formality of the classroom, everything that 
hints of prescribed pedagogical process. He employs every device 
that his skill, his purpose as a liberalizer, his acquaintance with the 
student can suggest to him, as the handiest means of working 
that change in the student’s nature which we have described. The 
discussion—for the conference usually takes this form—often 
leaves the bounds of the assignment and follows a course, which, 
in a narrower sense, would not be called literary. The preceptor 
must, of course, guide it, keep it from dissipating or becoming 
insignificant, and his chief object is not to have it merely go on, 
but to see that it amounts to something. He must, in short, 
become something of an artist, performing his task by a kind of 
instinct, and not by rote. 

What has composition to do with this? For composition at 
opportune moments must supplement it, serve to define impressions, 
to make occasion for the student to pursue some inquiry or subject 
of especial interest, to formulate or test his ideas more deliberately 
than can be done in the conference, to seize and appropriate what 
he has gained by the discussion. To this end the preceptor must 
watch his student closely. He must seize, if he can, the moment 
when the student’s mind is most active, and recognize the subject 
upon which he is working, as the moment and the subject for com- 
position. To this end it is often best to seek a private talk with a 
student who should be writing, to enable him to find his subject, 
and, if practicable, to have another talk while the composition is 
in process. It is my conviction that more of the art of composi- 
tion can be taught while the act of composing is going on, than 
in thrice as much discussion of the final cooled and hardened 
result. 

The purpose of such training, to reform the intellectual and 
spiritual health of the student, should never be forgotten while 
it is in progress. Each decision should be made with reference 
to it, and each exercise guided by it. There are, of course, students 
who do not respond to it, whether through their own fault or that 
of the teacher. But this is true of all methods. It is peculiarly 
adapted to the training of the better men. In this day of the 
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worship of ‘the Average,” if not at all times, that is perhaps what 
we most need in education. 

In English, and in certain other departments at Princeton, the 
arrangement has been made, and wisely, I think, that where pre- 
ceptor and student work well together, the same preceptor shall 
guide the student throughout his four years. In this way he has 
opportunity to watch the progress of things. The results which 
he is after are pretty deep-reaching and slow to appear, but they 
are sure. I am, as a rule, surprised to see them distinctly before 
the middle of the Junior year. But when they come, they come 
in large measure. And in the Senior year, as a rule, comes the 
real demand on the student’s part for some actual training in 
composition. 

This conforms pretty closely to the opinion of one who, in these 
matters as in most others, was so fortified by his knowledge of the 
past, and his delicate sense of perennial human needs, that it cannot 
easily be gainsaid: 

And that which casts our proficiency so much therein behind is our time 
lost . . . . partly in a preposterous action, forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of ripest judgment, 
and the final work of a head filled by long reading and observing, with elegant 


maxims and copious invention. These are not matters to be wrung from poor 
striplings like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit. 


And again: 

Now, /astly, will be the time to read . . . . those organic arts, which 
enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to 
the fittest style, of lofty, mean, or lowly. ... . From hence, and not till now, 


will be the right season of forming them to be able writers and composers in 
every excellent matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an universal 
insight into things. 

There should, therefore, be room for a course in composition 
in a variety of literary forms, toward the end of the college course, 
open to those who really care to write. At this point, under pressure 
of lively feeling and opinion from within, with a definite notion of 
what he wishes to do, and enough desire to make him patient in 
practice, the student will have learned, and does learn, about writ- 
ing what he might in his shallower and more sterile days have 
wasted precious time over, without learning it particularly well, 
and to the neglect of more pressing matters. 
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THE ENUMERATIVE ORDER 


EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 
University of Illinois 


A method of teaching English composition almost necessary 
for the best results with weaker or ill-prepared students and highly 
advantageous for students of ordinary ability, a method which has 
been tried with emphatic success at the University of Illinois for 
the past two years—such is the enumerative order in its various 
uses and applications. 

A word now as to the type of students for whom and for whose 
instructors the enumerative order proves a godsend. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois it has been found practically indispensable by at 
least half a dozen instructors in Freshman rhetoric in the teaching 
of two most, difficult types of students: the repeater, the student 
who is taking the course for something other than the first time; and 
the subnormal student, subnormal in either, or both, of two ways— 
in previous training or in brain power. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that the enumerative order is highly useful, also, for stu- 
dents of ordinary ability. 

The enumerative order consists, in its simplest form, in a state- 
ment at the beginning of a composition of the heads that are to be 
discussed, and then, following that statement, a discussion of 
each of the heads in order. The body of Professor Palmer’s essay 
on Self-Cultivation in English, for example, is introduced in these 
words: “It is desirable to know what qualities of speech to look 
for. I find three—accuracy, audacity, and range—and I will say 
a few words about each.”’ In one section of the speech on Concilia- 
tion with America, Burke states in a sentence the three possible 
ways of dealing with the colonies, “to change that spirit, as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes; to prosecute it as criminal; 
or to comply with it as necessary,” and then proceeds to take up 
these three points at length. These two examples are, for the sake 

*See Canby and others, English Composition in Theory and Practice, p. 27. 
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of making clear what the enumerative order is, supplemented here 
by a short enumerative paragraph, taken, it is to be observed, from 
a student theme:* 

Roughly speaking, Ruskin uses color for two purposes—for mere physical 
description, and for the further description of character. “Blue islands 
of Paduan hills, poised in the golden west” suggests chiefly gorgeous sunset 
hues; the color in this description appeals to the eye. So does the “pride of 
purple rocks and river pools of blue” of the Yorkshire hills. Yet in Ruskin’s 
descriptive passages words denoting color may suggest more; they may reveal 
character. “The low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armor shot angrily under 
blood-red mantle-folds.” In the “blood-red” of the mantle-folds is summed 
up and presented all the fearlessness, the authority, and the grimness of all 
“majestic” warriors of the sea. Here color suggests not merely physical aspect, 
but character. 


This paragraph illustrates the enumerative order in its simplest 
form; how it may be varied in use and application will be explained 
later. 

At the beginning of the course in rhetoric, the student usually 
feels difficulty in knowing what to say, and in knowing how to say 
it, especially how to organize it. Ordinarily he does not solve the 
problem, no matter how firmly he bears in mind injunctions from 
textbook and teacher to plan his work. As a result he hands in an 
incoherent, unemphatic collection of notes. The solution of this 
problem, and of many others, is to compel the student to use the 
enumerative order in themes of one paragraph until he writes a 
few themes worthy of a little higher than a passing grade. The 
consequence is that the student will hand in themes which possess 
organization, and that therefore the instructor can proceed to make 
clear, to a degree which no other method makes possible, the funda- 
mental principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis in the composi- 
tion—which is the paragraph in this instance—and can begin 
quickly the teaching of what is most important, the sentence. 

The method just described is identical, except in the length of 
time it is employed, for all classes of students. Even the student 
who writes themes of merit cannot be harmed, at least, by prac- 
ticing this form. For the repeater and subnormal it is necessary 
to prescribe the enumerative order for at least two months, usually 


* Nutter, Hersey, and Greenough, Specimens of Prose Composition, p. 110. 
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the first three; for the ordinary student the enumerative order is 
most useful early in the course. 

What, definitely, are the advantages of this prescription? In 
the first place, it undoubtedly results in the student’s learning 
something about unity. The effect of compelling the student to 
write in the enumerative order is twofold: it enables him to organize 
the material he already has well in mind; and, secondarily, it 
suggests to him the possibility of using some material which he does 
not know that he has at his command until he endeavors to make 
the enumeration or until the enumeration itself suggests it to him. 
If his first enumeration does not include all his ideas, he is compelled 
to omit something or to make a new enumeration; in other words, 
he learns by actual experience something about the selection of 
details. If by chance he includes a detail not provided for in the 
enumeration, he makes a violation of unity so obvious that, no 
matter how recalcitrant or stupid he may be, he cannot deny the 
violation when the instructor points it out. 

In the second place, the mere fact that the enumerative order is 
an arrangement makes certain that the theme will be coherent to 
some degree. When, furthermore, as in the plan suggested, the 
student is compelled to write the theme in one paragraph and is 
therefore not allowed to let indentation take the place of transition, 
he will write either a coherent theme or one so obviously incoherent 
that the omission of transition can easily be made clear to him. 
Another advantage of this scheme (this to the student who already 
writes with mechanical accuracy) is that it gives the instructor an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate to the student how, as a result 
of a change in the order of enumeration, the arrangement may be 
made more logical—again a matter of coherence. 

In the third place, the principle of emphasis, consisting as it does 
in placing—with a proportionate number of words—the most impor- 
tant details last, those next in importance first, and between them 
the less important, can most easily be made clear if the student is 
writing themes in the enumerative order. 

In the fourth place, the use of the enumerative order compels 
the student to grapple with problems of sentence structure and 
punctuation which he might otherwise avoid. The enumerative 
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sentence by its very nature compels the student to learn something 
about parallel structure, and to write a sentence which, not neces- 
sarily too long, is longer than the student ordinarily has ambition 
to attempt. By its very nature, too, the enumerative sentence 
will, sooner or later, force the student to learn some of the uses 
of the semicolon and colon. 

When the student has acquired some mastery of the enumerative 
order in its simplest form, he may next be taught the form in which 
there is made a general statement, implying the enumeration but 
not including it, and in which the general statement is followed, 
as in the simplest form of enumeration, by the discussion of the 
points in order. An example of this kind of enumeration I take 
from President Wilson’s Message to the Sixty-third Congress: 


Before I close may I say a few words upon two topics, much discussed out 
of doors, upon which it is highly important that our judgments should be 
clear, definite and steadfast ? 

One of these is economy in government expenditures. [Here follow five 
paragraphs of discussion.] 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper into the principles 
of our national life and policy. It is the subject of national defense. [Here 
follew eleven paragraphs of discussion.] 


From this form it is but a step to the composition which has no 
preliminary statement, but in which the idea ordinarily expressed 
by this statement is implied, and in which, also, the body of the 
discussion is in essence enumerative. In no one of the three kinds 
of enumerative order, however, is it necessary to use numerals, 
cardinal or ordinal. The importance of this fact will be shown later. 

Often—at the University of Illinois, for example—the necessity 
is felt of accustoming the student to the writing of long themes 
by having a long theme as early in the year as possible. The 
chaotic, inconsistently paragraphed themes which in a good many 
cases result are sufficient reason for indicating precisely to the stu- 
dent, at least once, how a long theme may be organized and para- 
graphed. How can this be done? If the student is asked to write 
his first long theme in the enumerative order, he will acquire a 
sense of organization thoroughly helpful in the writing of future 
long themes. If, furthermore, he is told to write an introductory 
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paragraph, containing the enumerative sentence and other necessary 
introductory matter, and to follow this with one paragraph for each 
part of his enumeration, he will probably begin to acquire some sense 
of what a paragraph is. He will be further aided in acquiring this 
sense if he is shown that it is possible to treat in several paragraphs, 
by going into greater detail, thoughts which he had been treating 
in one paragraph. He can be taught to see that both the para- 
graphs and the long themes were whole compositions with central 
unified ideas, and that the distinction between themes of one 
and more than one paragraph is based largely on the development 
which a thought receives. It is hardly necessary to say that asking 
the student to write his first long theme in this order and to para- 
graph it in this way will also enable the instructor, when he corrects 
the theme, to lay chief stress on faulty sentence structure and 
punctuation—matters which at this time in the course usually 
worry him more than explaining what a paragraph is. 

So far I have had in mind written exposition; the enumerative 
order, however, is advantageously used also in oral themes. The 
chief benefit of the oral theme is to my mind the fact that it forces 
the student to think of organization, either before delivering his 
theme, or afterward, when he remembers his feeling of ineffective- 
ness while speaking—a feeling probably produced by his classmates’ 
lack of interest. In such a case, it is of course advisable for the 
instructor to bring out lack of organization as the reason for this 
lack of interest. The enumerative order is such an obvious kind 
of organization that it is especially well suited to oral discourse, in 
which the speaker needs every possible aid if he is to make himself 
clear to a listener, who cannot, like the reader, stop and go back over 
matter which he has not thoroughly understood. 

I have been far from intending, in what I have said, to give the 
impression that the student should be taught to write all his compo- 
sition in the enumerative order. After he has once begun to write 
sentences fairly accurate in structure and punctuation, after he has 
arrived at some conception of what a paragraph is, he should by all 
means be urged to vary his methods of organization. Very soon he 
may be shown the advantage of combining the enumerative order 
with the order of time, which, of course, is often the only logical 
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or the most logical arrangement. And although almost any exposi- 
tional subject can be treated in the enumerative order, it is often 
much better to proceed from the simple to the complex, or to use 
some complicated form of arrangement not readily to be classified. 
The enumerative order I consider chiefly valuable as a means of 
approach. 

Before I go on to a discussion of its value as a means of approach 
to argumentation, description, and narration, it is well to indicate 
the means of giving subjects suitable for use in the enumerative 
order in exposition. As I have just stated, almost any expositional 
subject can be so treated. The first method consists in the in- 
structor’s definitely assigning subjects. The second consists in 
giving the student a list of abstract words, of which he is to make 
his own application. The following list is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive; the synonyms and antonyms of 
the words which follow would, of course, greatly increase the list: 
qualities, characteristics, advantages, benefits, pleasures, processes, 
methods, steps, points, kinds, types, reasons, causes, results. Then 
if, for instance, a student is moved to write about automobiles, he 
may write on such subjects as: ‘‘Two Kinds of Automobiles,” 
“Reasons Why I Prefer the —-——— Automobile,” ‘The Pro- 
cesses of Automobile Manufacture,” ‘“‘The Pleasures of Automo- 
biling.”” Use of the second method supposes a fairly intelligent 
and fairly honest kind of students. 

The fact that argumentation, informal or formal, consists in 
giving reasons should make clear the application which can be here 
made of the enumerative order. Before writing an informal short 
argument the student is baffled as to how he should put into shape 
the reasons which he has in mind. He needs to be reminded that 
informal short arguments do not differ in organization from exposi- 
tions; he needs to be reminded, too, of the enumerative order and 
of what, as I have said, all argument consists in—giving reasons. 
The brief, also, can be explained from the point of view of the enu- 
merative order, as a scheme of enumerating reasons why a certain 
thing should be done. Formal argument in its written-out form also 
affords opportunity for the effective use of the enumerative order; 
summary from time to time of reasons to be given, of which the 
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reader can later be reminded, is a helpful device in making formal 
arguments coherent. Except in exceedingly short arguments, how- 
ever, summary of all the points at the very beginning will probably 
not be.effective. 

The use of the enumerative principle in scientific description 
does not differ, of course, from its use in exposition, since scientific 
description, if not itself exposition, is certainly expositional in 
purpose. It is with caution, on the other hand, that the notion 
of enumeration should be applied to artistic description. Thc 
enumerative order consists for one thing in giving at the beginning’ 
a summary, an impression or indication of unity. With this in 
mind, it is interesting to remember that many rhetoricians advo 
cate the use of a technical device, called fundamental image, which 
consists in giving at the beginning of a description a whole picture. 
or unified eye-impression of the whole, consisting of such details 
as size, shape, color, material, bearing, etc., depending on the 
object described. Rhetoricians also advocate the suffusing of a 
description with dominant tone, as they call it, the emotional 
impression of the thing described; this, they say, should be sug- 
gested as soon as possible in the description. The danger of doing 
more than showing the student the relationship of the enumerative 
initial summary to the idea of the initial optical and emotion-| 
impression is evident. At the same time, showing this likeness, 
approaching from the known to the unknown, is suggestive and 
therefore helpful. 

The student is especially interested to learn that it is often ad- 
able to apply the enumerative principle to forms of narration, such 
as reports of work done, which are chiefly expositional in charac- 
ter. How an employer’s time can be saved, by summing up at 
the beginning of a report the results accomplished, can easily be 
made clear. So, also, can be made clear the resemblance of the 
principle of the enumerative order to that of the newspaper lead. 
To other forms of narrative, of course, the enumerative order does 
not apply. 

In conclusion, it seems well to attempt to answer the objection 
that is always raised against the enumerative order. It is stiff, it 
is mechanical, it is unnatural—these are different ways of expressing 
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the same objection. Undoubtedly it is stiff, until the student has 
learned how to use it with smoothness. That it can be used with 
smoothness the examples given should be sufficient proof. And even 
stiffness, it should be remembered, is preferable to lack of organiza- 
tion. As to the charge that it is mechanical, again the enumerative 
order must put in a plea of guilty, only to plead in extenuation that 
it is not more mechanical than other forms of organization—with 
the exception of the order of time, which is often not usable—and 
‘hat it need not seem mechanical to the ordinary reader. This 
latter plea it supports by reference to the examples before men- 
tioned—others could easily be cited; and by the fact that, since 
rot even in its simplest form is it necessary to use numbers, cardinal 
sr ordinal, it therefore has forms far from obviously mechanical. 
Nor, finally, is the enumerative order ashamed to confess itself 
unnatural. So are many desirable things. Straight thinking, for 
example, is only obviously straight when arranged according to 
some artificial scheme. That straight thinking itself is often 
poured into the mold of the enumerative order is evidenced by its 
frequent use in textbooks—exposition which to be effective must 
express itself with the greatest possible amount of clearness. 
Undoubtedly such textbooks are artificial in arrangement; undoubt- 
ecly, also, they are useful. Useful, too, is the enumerative order. 


ENGLISH IN A NORMAL SCHOOL 


HERBERT E. FOWLER 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


Miss Alma Blount’s interesting survey of normal-school English 
in the April, 1913, English Journal has led me to believe that some 
comparative value must attach to a somewhat detailed outline of 
courses offered in one particular normal school. The courses 
described, although far from ideal, suggest an attempt to adapt 
the preparation of elementary English teachers to the conditions 
under which they are to work. The principle of “localization” 
is the dominant note. 

The fact that the population of Idaho is over go per cent rural 
has been a controlling factor in shaping the professional English 
work of our school. Most of our students go into country schools. 
Hence it became necessary to consider the conditions these new 
teachers would have to meet. 

Two years ago a complete reorganization of the English work 
was made possible by the abolition of all academic courses. High- 
school standardization has reached the point where it is safe to 
assume that the four years of preparation in English are reasonably 
satisfactory. Furthermore, our efforts are concentrated upon the 
training of elementary teachers. Thus it is clear that, with an 
excellent high school in our city, it is in every way an economy to 
avoid duplication, and to give our undivided attention to pro- 
fessional work. 

One important and desirable result of the reorganization was 
the possibility of determining the specific needs of the student and 
assigning him to the courses best adapted to the development of 
the qualities he lacks. Great aids to this adjusting process were 
the increase in the variety of courses, and the division of the 
English work into quarterly units. 

A brief description of each course follows: 

Quarters 1,2 3,4. Written Composition.— 
To this course are assigned students who have not mastered the principles 


of correct and effective writing. The classes are small enough to enable the 
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teacher to give attention to the specific faults of each student. Constant 
practice in writing is the basis of this course. Theme subjects are chiefly 
of a professional nature. 

Quarters 1,2, 3,4. Oral Composition.— 

A large proportion of student-teachers take this work, which is definitely 
planned to teach more logical and orderly thinking and more correct and force- , 
ful oral expression. The class may talk from notes during the first two or 
three weeks. Thereafter prepared topical talks are required. Extempo- 
raneous speaking and debates are also features of this work. Although empha- 
sis is upon topics of professional interest, the better examples of periodical 
literature furnish broadening subjects for class discussion. The Jndependent, 
Literary Digest, World’s Work, and educational journals afford the greater part 
of the material. 

Quarters 1,2, 3,4. Practical Public Speaking.— 

In this course attention is given primarily to improvement in the use of 
the voice. Drills for articulation and enunciation, and exercises to give 
flexibility are features. Continued practice in speaking, with constructive 
criticism, gives the prospective teacher excellent preparation for the effective 
use of the voice in teaching, as well as in addressing public gatherings. 


Quarters 1, 3. Juvenile Literature.— 

Extensive reading of children’s books, together with practice in story- 
telling, is the work of these two quarters. The chief aim is to give the 
teacher the child’s point of view in reading. This course is logically, though 
not necessarily, preliminary to the course in dramatization, a description of 
which follows. 


Quarters 2,4. Dramatization.— 

This is a popular and valuable course, in a comparatively new field. 
During the period devoted to this work, teachers must become children in 
working out acting versions of juvenile stories and poems. Between The 
Litte Red Hen and Treasure Island lies a realm of fancy that invites interpreta- 
tion through action. The stimulus to imagination and originality of expres- 
sion that this course gives is invaluable to an elementary teacher. 

Quarters 1, 2, 3,4. Sentence Structure.— 

Those whose understanding of English grammar is insufficient for teach- 
ing have here an opportunity to study the sentence in its various aspects. 
Emphasis is upon analysis and synthesis of sentences. 

Quarters 1,2. Survey of English Literature.— 

Since this is a review course, the intention is only to freshen the student’s 
interest in the subject, and to give him a basis of good judgment in literature. 
In addition to obtaining a more accurate historical perspective, the student 
is expected to become better acquainted with the works of the best English 
writers, modern as well as classic. 
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Quarters 3, 4. Survey of American Literature.— 

Acquaintance with our national and local literature is essential to the 
preparation of any teacher. Writers for children are given especial attention, 
since this course is intended chiefly as a background for the teaching of reading 
and literature. 


Quarters 1, 2, 3,4. English in the Rural School.— 

This is an attempt to enable teachers of country schools to adapt their 
instruction in English branches to specific community needs. Emphasis is 
upon method. How to stimulate a desire for reading; how to enlarge libraries 
and get more books into circulation; and how to arouse greater freedom and 
frequency of oral communication are some of the problems discussed. 


Quarters 1,2, 3,4. Language Methods.— 

Some of the topics considered in this course are: the problem of environ- 
ment; localization of language teaching (adapting it to local conditions); 
the use of the state texts; correlation; the use of devices; the place of gram- 
mar in the grades; the teaching of grammar; minimum requirements in 
language and grammar for each of grades IV-VIII inclusive (the first three 
grades are covered by the course in primary methods). Methods of teaching 
spelling are discussed during the last two weeks of the course. 


Quarters 1,2, 3,4. Literature Methods.— 

A distinction is made between literature and reading: the former is con- 
sidered from a cultural, and the latter from a formal, viewpoint. The aim of 
this course is to enable teachers to approach children’s literature with appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm, and to stimulate these qualities in their pupils. Oral 
reading and oral reports on children’s books are a part of this work. 


Quarters 1,2, 3,4. Reading Methods.— 

To teach children to read aloud distinctly and intelligently—this is the 
goal of the members of this class. Drills in articulation and enunciation, 
together with other exercises for the improvement of voice-quality are given 
as preliminaries to practice in reading. The best methods of conducting 
efficient recitations are discussed during the quarter. 


Underlying all the English courses described are several funda- 
mental principles: 

1. A realization of the basic unity of all English branches— 
language, literature, reading, spelling, and grammar. 

2. A realization of the fact that normal-school teachers are 
ultimately instructing children through the medium of the teacher- 
in-training. 

3. An understanding of the need of a good voice, and ability 
to use it effectively. 
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4. Appreciation of the value of much thorough reading, and of 
correct and forceful speech and writing. 

5. Appreciation of the value of initiative and imagination, and 
an ability to see the needs of a community. 


The following notice is sent out each quarter to the members 
of the normal-school faculty. The data furnished are used by 
the recorder as a basis for the assigning of students to English 
courses. 


The English department desires to bring about more definite correlation 
and co-operation with the work of your department. To this end you are 
requested, as far as possible, 

1. To suggest to the English teachers subjects for oral and written com- 
position in your field, and to allow this work to count toward credit both in 
English and in your department. 

2. To give attention to the effectiveness of your pupils’ recitations. 
Clear, complete, sufficiently loud and distinct answers should be insisted upon. 

You are also asked to leave with the recorder before the end of this and 
each succeeding quarter a list of students whose oral or written composition 
is poor. If you will specify each pupil’s fault according to the following 
classification, it will be of advantage in assigning these pupils to the work each 
most needs. 

(Refer to the numbers in making out your list.) 

1. Training in the use of the voice and carriage of the body. 

2. Training in clear-cut, accurate, and forceful speech; “‘straight-talking,”’ 
in short. 

3. Training in writing English. 

4. Training in grammar and sentence structure. 

Please use the attached blank for this purpose, and in case you find no 
students to report, sign the blank and return it. 

The department will appreciate any further suggestions for more efficient 
co-operation. The results of English teaching in any school are what the 
rest of the school work makes them. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN TO READ GOOD LITERATURE 


LUCY M. GARDNER 
Critic Teacher, Normal School, Keene, New Hampshire 


The high-school teachers of English are constantly criticizing 
the work of the elementary school, two of their principal criticisms 
being that the pupils who come from it have no taste for good litera- 
ture and little knowledge that can be used as a working basis in 
high-school English. When we note the nature of the reading 
done by most of the children in the elementary school, we can 
easily believe that teachers are justified in making these criticisms. 
Pupils in school read only the best, but outside they are satisfied 
with poorly written books, given them by well-meaning parents 
and friends, and with harmless but light books, chosen from the 
public library. Some are too indifferent to read anything. 

Many elementary teachers are well aware of this state of affairs, 
but are at a loss how to remedy it. Some think that they have 
found a solution to the problem when they post in the classroom a 
classified list of books, available at the library and adapted to the 
needs of the class. This is only a step in the right direction. 
Children who would like to read the books listed are often unable 
to find them alone and timid about asking the aid of the librarian. 
Meeting with this difficulty, they soon become discouraged and are 
indifferent to the posted list. Other pupils who dislike reading 
give no heed to it. 

Therefore, if we wish our children to cultivate a taste for good 
literature, we must see to it that they not only know what books to 
read, but that they read them and desire others as good. As it is 
far easier to say this than it is to achieve it, I am going to outline 
briefly some methods which, during this last year, as a fifth- and 
sixth-grade teacher, I found helpful in stimulating my children to 
read. The class numbered thirty-eight pupils who, with the 
exception of a few, enjoyed reading, but who were doing very little, 
if any, outside of school. 
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First of all, I made out a list of good juvenile books, available 
at the library, and listed them under the heads of fiction, history, 
geography, and science. Then, with the idea of teaching the pupils 
how to find at the library the books they wanted, I told them a 
little about the classification of books and explained how subject- 
matter determined their place on library shelves. The pupils then 
named some books which they had read in school and told in what 
section they would expect to find them if they went to the library. 
I suggested that, for outside work, those who wished to do so might 
make a classified list of all the books they had read, and I said that 
we would talk over the lists together. 

After they had grasped the scheme of classification, I agreed 
to meet at the library every Friday evening all who wished my 
help in getting books. I advised them to take along a copy of 
our posted list. At first a small number came, but among them 
were children obtaining library cards for the first time. I showed 
them the arrangement of the books. Then they sought for the 
ones they wanted. 

After two meetings of this sort, I observed that, with the excep- 
tion of a few, the children were drawing fiction only. When I 
pointed out books on history and science with the suggestion that 
they draw them, they shook their heads and said that they liked 
stories best. This prejudice presented a problem that demanded 
attention. I finally decided to attempt its solution by correlating 
as much of their reading as possible with subjects studied at school 
and, in addition to the help that I was giving at the library, to 
start a small circulating library in the schoolroom. By means 
of the latter I would have close at hand the books I wished read, and 
they would be accessible when I needed them for class use. I told 
the librarian my plans, and she kindly allowed me to draw, at any 
time I desired to do so, several books for a prolonged period. When 
these were added to some of my own, we had a usable collection 
by the aid of which I could carry out my correlation idea. 

For instance, when Mexico and Peru were studied, books telling 
about the explorations of Cortes and Pizarro were on the shelves, 
also geographical books containing interesting information on the 
countries under discussion. I read aloud selections from them, 
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with the result that the pupils wished to draw them. Again, when 
Switzerland was the subject of study, Heidi, Moni the Goat Boy, 
and books on life and travel in Switzerland appeared and were 
eagerly sought. 

The sixth-grade United States history work called for historical 
fiction, such as The Green Mountain Boys, A Little Girl of Old Quebec, 
A Little Maid of Boston Town, and Young Puritans in King Philip’s 
Day; for pure history, such as The Thirteen Colonies, Our Great 
Republic, and The Indians of Early New England; and for biog- 
raphy. The children were encouraged to supplement all their - 
history lessons with information gained from the correlated 
reading. 

Stories meant more to the class when the school work furnished 
a background than they would have meant if they had been read 
at a less opportune time. For example, The Adventures of Robin 
Hood, The Story of the Britons, When Knights Were Bold, and tales 
relating to the Arthurian legends had a special significance because 
they were read at the time the class was studying the early history 
of England. At Thanksgiving time, the sixth grade wrote a Pilgrim 
play and called for every available book which would throw any 
light upon the life and customs of the Pilgrims. 

As the fifth grade studied Greek history and read in their reading 
class Wigwam Stories, I had a fine opportunity for working in books 
which deal with myths. At one time there were twenty-five 
mythological books in circulation. 

Sometimes both grades were interested in the same books at the 
same time. For instance, when the fifth grade was reading Wigwam 
Stories, the sixth happened to be studying in their United States 
history the Colonial wars. Both classes were interested in the 
Indian tribes and asked many questions about them. Therefore 
I thought The Leatherstocking Tales might appeal to them. They 
read abridged forms, and I read selections to them from the com- 
plete ones. One boy, more mature than the other children, found 
at the library Cooper’s Sea Tales and read some of them. 

Naturally the books treating of science were read in connection 
with the nature lessons. Bird books were very popular, as well as 
such books as A Boy with the U.S. Foresters and A Boy with the 
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U.S. Fisheries. One of my chief difficulties was that the number 
of books was not adequate to the demand. 

Like all children, unless trained otherwise, the pupils considered 
subject-matter only, and gave no heed to authors. Knowing that 
if they neglected this feature of their reading they would be handi- 
capped all through their later work in English, I did what I could 
to aid them in remembering the names of authors and their works. 
Naturally I put stress only on well-known names, such as, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Stockton, Alcott, Hawthorne, Mabie, and Cooper. As 
a means of assistance in fixing names in the minds of the class, I 
devised a few simple exercises like the following: 

Frequently, a few minutes in the day were taken for asking such 
questions as these: Who wrote Little Women? What other books 
did Louise Alcott write? What other books were written by the 
author of Tanglewood Tales? Who wrote the Just So Stories? 
What new authors have you learned this week ? 

Sometimes lists of authors and titles were placed on the board, 
and the exercise was carried out somewhat in this fashion: A child 
passed to the board, selected an author’s name, and then designated 
all the titles of books written by him. Perhaps the next pupil 
selected all the names of authors and named a book by each one. 

At other times a single list of authors and one of titles appeared, 
and members of the class asked questions of another member who 
stood at the board. Sometimes a pupil remained standing until 
he made a mistake, when he was replaced by another. Often the 
exercise was varied by letting a pupil erase a name or title when he 
gave the desired information concerning it. 

Frequently tests on subject-matter were given orally, at either 
the board or the seat. Pupils enjoyed answering questions like 
the following: What sort of stories is found in Kipling’s Just 
So Stories? Who are the three heroes in Kingsley’s Greek Heroes ? 
What other books have stories in them concerning these same 
heroes? What books can you name that contain stories of animal 
life? What books have stories in them about knights ? 

Still another exercise was one in which the pupils told in what 
books certain characters are found. They were widely selected, 
being such names as Gareth, Samson, Will Scarlet, Elaine, Siegfried, 
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Amy March, Roland, Balder, Jason, and Griselda. Sometimes I 
did not name the character, but told things about him and let the 
class guess whom I had in mind. 

The writing-lesson furnished a means for reviewing such work 
as I have just described. If I desired an exercise on capitals, the 
class took a sentence after this order: Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
The Wonder Book, which contains stories of Greek myths. At 
other times they made lists of names and titles. 

Whenever possible, pictures connected with the reading-matter 
were used. For example, when the class was reading myths, I 
had placed on a wall space several large colored pictures drawn 
by Maxfield Parrish and illustrating such subjects as Circe, Atlas, 
and Pandora. I might say that the pictures were obtained from 
numbers of Collier’s Weekly. Some of Wyeth’s and Remington’s 
Indian scenes were also used to a good advantage. By means of 
the picture device the class incidentally learned that Howard 
Pyle was a prominent illustrator as well as a writer. Pictures, 
too, were used to acquaint pupils with the portraits and homes of 
authors, and with scenes and points of interest in their stories. 

All of the devices described stimulated the class to read, but the 
little circulating library was the device which proved most effective. 
It not only was a means for securing broad and systematic reading, 
but it was an invaluable agent in getting the children interested 
who were indifferent toward reading. Before and often after 
school there was a group around the shelves, looking at pictures and 
discussing the books. Indifferent pupils became interested in 
stories haltingly reproduced by their comrades, and desired to read 
them for themselves. 

When a book was not as popular as I wished it to be, I removed 
it from the shelves and read aloud from it for a few days, until the 
children showed interest and asked to draw it. Whenever a book 
was returned, I examined it and if it showed defacement I removed 
it from the shelves, explaining to the class the cause for its removal. 
It is needless to say that, when a book was popular, the class 
did not like to have it disappear and took pains to handle all books 
with care. 
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Of course all these ways and means made work for the teacher, 
but the results repaid me in full measure. Children discovered 
treasures at home which they had allowed to stand neglected on 
the shelves; in some cases parents became interested and bought 
classics which their children desired; and, best of all, several 
pupils who, at the beginning of the year, had not cared to read 
were, at the close, going regularly to the library and making 
good selections. 

When our work was finished, each pupil handed in a list of the 
books that he had read, classified under the heads of fiction, history, 
geography, and science. On the average each child had read 
fifteen books. Only one had not read any. Some had read too 
many. I tried to discourage superficial reading, and frequently 
called on pupils who I thought were drawing too many books to 
give reviews of them. 

If one year of work will do so much toward training children 
into right habits of reading, we can easily foresee the results that 
would be secured if every teacher in the last four grades of the 
elementary school would persistently stimulate her classes to read 
broadly and systematically the best books. It would follow that 
pupils who go to high school would show a keener appreciation in 
their English and would possess a better working knowledge, not 
only for that subject, but for history and science. Furthermore, 
those who do not go beyond the elementary school would have 
their literary taste well developed. 
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MAKING PALGRAVE PALATABLE 


ANDREW H. KRUG 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland 


The suggestions put forward in this article are those applied 
in the teaching of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury to third-year high- 
school boys in the Baltimore City College. The four books of 
Palgrave are considered one of the six classics to be studied during 
the year; the work may be divided between the two semesters or 
taken continuously. The plan was originally outlined by Lester 
W. Boardman, now head of the English department, Rhode Island 
State College. The manifest impossibility of covering all the 
material in the time allotted for one classic made the matter of 
selecting or rejecting certain poems both necessary and important. 
These suggestions have been developed from experience, have been 
frequently modified to meet the varying needs of different classes, 
and will probably be much altered in their application in the future. 

- [have no desire to offer a rigid plan for initiating young students 
into the beauties of the English verse of the last four centuries. 
My aim is rather to awaken and nurture a genuine appreciation 
of the best lyric poetry; and this I would accomplish more by 
offering a fulness of material for divergent tastes than through 
any narrow, professionally approved pedagogical plan. It may 
be objected that I have attempted to do too much; my defense is 
that I would do anything, within reasonable limits, to arouse some 
sluggish minds to a sympathetic understanding of genuine emotion 
expressed in masterly style. I have heard teachers declare Pal- 
grave to be the bugbear of the English course. Six years ago 
I approached it with some apprehension myself; now there is 
no other book that I would rather teach. In a year’s program 
which includes with it the Spectator Papers, Macaulay’s Essay on 
Johnson, Julius Caesar, Essays of Elia, and Milton’s Minor 
Poems, I have had students volunteer to say that they consider 
Palgrave the richest treasure of the year. If, then, we make 
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fulness rather than exactness our standard, we shall find some who 
will use and enjoy all that we offer, others who will take some part 
of what we give, but none, I trust, who will gain no whit at all. 

This plan is intended to strike a medium of appreciation for 
the average high-school student. Whatever degree of excellence 
may be found in any selection which Palgrave made, we cannot 
deny that some poems in the book are beyond the grasp of our 
students. This is particularly true of the abstractions, personi- 
fications, and classic stretches in the poetry of Gray and Collins. 
Much, then, is passed over. No attempt, indeed, is made to cover 
the entire text by class assignments; a number of types or periods 
are definitely studied, and the student is left free to wander through 
the treasure-house alone. In all our English teaching, the principle 
of laissez faire may be applied most profitably in poetry. The 
plan is flexible enough to allow a brief course in the history of 
English poetry, if the class is sufficiently prepared and the time at 
the disposal of the teacher permits. 

It is desirable that the class have some elementary knowledge 
of verse technique before beginning Palgrave. The common types, 
iambic and trochaic, with anapestic and dactyllic considered as 
variations from the norms, should be familiar to all. The method 
of marking rhyme-schemes and a few stanza-forms should also be 
included in the pupil’s preparation. Unless there is some ele- 
mentary work of this character done in previous years, the class 
may flounder in the medley of verse-forms found in Palgrave. 

There are two features of this plan upon which I cannot insist 
too strongly: daily memory-work on the part of the class, and 
daily interpretative reading by the teacher. This brings up the 
problem of vocal expression, a problem which is vibrant with 
possibilities for improvement in the teaching of all the humanities. 
Teaching our pupils to read well is far more difficult than we have 
been wont to think; and, doubtless, is to be accomplished more 
by example than by precept. No other single field of endeavor 
in our work, I believe, deserves more attention than this. A great 
light is beginning to shine upon our pathway, and we shall leave 
the dark realm where literary allusions are chased to their death 
for the sake of displaying scholarship, to come out into the open 
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sunshine where we may make our pupils happy a while as we 
re-create the mood of the author to the best of our humble talents. 
Some of us are hoping that, for the benefit of both instructor and 
class, a trained teacher of vocal expression may soon find his or 
her way into the English faculty of every large high school. The 
power of concentration acquired in the prompt and clear imaging 
of lines of great poetry is soon carried over into all studied work. 
Let us not simply assign selections to be memorized, and then ruin 
our nerves in listening to futile efforts at recitation; let us rather 
spend some time in class with the laggard, acting as a prod until he 
finds for himself his own power of imaging, abstracting, or com- 
bining. Let us show him how to study, and no better material for 
this real pedagogical philanthropy can be found than in memory- 
work from English poetry. 

A brief portion of each period during the study of Palgrave, 
then, may well be given to memory recitation. After three or 
four members of the class have rendered effectively the selection 
assigned for the day, it is helpful to allow the entire class to recite 
the same selection in a low pitch. The only factor disregarded 
in group recitation, with a class at close attention, is the rate of 
speed for delivery. Concert recitation may have been tabooed 
during the early years of our educational pyrotechnics, but I see 
no harm in giving every pupil an opportunity to render in class 
what he has spent some time in mastering. A clever teacher can 
soon find the drones; the workers will be quite as well satisfied 
with this method of showing their preparation. The individuality 
of interpretation, of course, is lost in a measure for those who are 
not called before the class; but here it is better to give each student 
an opportunity to do something rather than to repress altogether 
his desire to interpret. This exercise will also offer those who 
have special speech difficulties an unembarrassing position in 
which to practice control. If the class has not been prepared along 
this line, a few minutes at the beginning of several periods will show 
the pupils what to watch for and what to practice. Among the 
topics that may be briefly explained are: the production of sound 
and of voice, the true values of the vowels, the distinction between 
voiceless and voiced consonants, the evils of slurring, and the care- 
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ful enunciation of final syllables. The class will thus also gain a 
respect for that finesse of speech which belongs to the good reader 
or public speaker as much as firmness or control of other bodily 
muscles belongs to the athlete. 

The daily interpretative reading by the teacher is a feature 
indispensable to the development of a love for fine poetry, but 
about which I dare not be dogmatic. With some training along 
the lines indicated in the previous paragraph, it is evident that the 
teacher who has had the ripest experience in the difficult art of 
true living will make the safest guide for young students. Let us 
be glad that neither science nor modern educational theory has 
yet found any substitute for the joy and sorrow, the ambition and 
content, the passion and control, that make up the alembic of 
experience. But if, in this modern day, there is denied us the actual 
romance of chivalry, the free life of bygone days, there is always 
possible a rich, imaginative experience of an ever-increasingly 
wonderful past. And there is lying open to the modern man 
the romance of the present, whether it be the strength of the imagi- 
nation working itself out in pure science, or business, or commerce, 
or social service. Therefore, if for some poor crowded lives of our 
industrial age there is no actual contact with the finer graces of the 
past or the abundant tasks of the present, there will be joy in the 
imaging of the visions which noble and enduring poetry always 
fosters. We may still be happy in our dreams. 

The spirit of the work and the goal in view must serve to excuse 
this long introduction to the plan itself. Apology must also be 
made for inserting in the Journal several poems used in preparing 
the ground. They are not given in any widely used textbook, and 
I have inserted them for the convenience of teachers who may not 
be able to find or secure them readily. 

The first point to make clear, in part, at least, is this: What 
is poetry? It has both a spirit and a form. We often speak of 
a poetic picture, or novel, or statue, or landscape, meaning thereby 
that the object in question stirs our deepest emotion, the broad 
basis for which is admiration or love. Now poetry is emotionalized 
thought. Its necessary external form is metrical language (rhyme 
is but one of many additional ornaments). Since thought must 
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ever master matter, and poetry is the highest and rarest form of 
thought, we see now why the great poets of the world have been 
held in reverence. But we are all capable of understanding poetry, 
and, to some slight degree, every man is a poet. In order to put 
the class at ease on this point, to make its members feel that this 
study of Palgrave is for all, and not for the gifted few, I always 
interpret and have them memorize a few lines from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s “Poetry: A Metrical Essay,” beginning with 

There breathes no being but has some pretence 

To that fine instinct called poetic sense: 


The first lesson from the text of Palgrave is a selection from the 
songs of Shakespeare. The songs are assigned by number (not 
all need be taken), the play is given in which each is contained, and 
if an unannotated text is used, the class is required to find the exact 
place in the play, and the conditions under which the song is sung. 
Some of these exquisite little lyrics, taken apart from their setting, 
seem to the novice in poetry too sentimental, or possibly ridiculous. 
Their appropriateness to express depth of feeling must be brought 
out by those who have seen a first-class production of the play. 
Before re-reading the songs in class, the lyric impulse back of each 
must be made clear, though without too didactic an expression of 
the same when transferred into prose. I generally make use of 
the following songs: X, XI, XXXV, XXXVII, XLVIII, LVI, 
LXV, LXIX. (The numbers given in this article refer to the Ginn 
edition.) I have each boy select his favorite and memorize it. 

The second lesson, on Shakespeare’s sonnets, is intro- 
duced by a study of the content of this ‘‘precious jewel carved 
most curiously,”’ together with a brief study of its metrical form 
in the Italian and Miltonic sonnet. The two following sonnets 
on the sonnet, as specimens of delicate, modern workmanship, will 
easily challenge the student’s attention to this lyric form. It is 
unwise to go into any detail on the moot question of the unity of 
the one hundred and fifty-four sonnets as reflecting Shakespeare’s 
personal experience, as I consider it likewise unprofitable to use 
Palgrave’s prose sketches at the beginning of the four books as 
history of literature for high-school pupils. After the class is 
well advanced in appreciation, it will be time enough, too, to take 
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up Palgrave’s preface, or at least that much of it which attempts 
to give his own definition of the lyric. Shakespeare’s variation in 
sonnet structure may be approached by a reading of Sonnets V, 
VI, XVI, XXIV, XXXI, XXXVIIT, XXXIX, LI. The un- 
doubted superiority of the ‘‘True Love”’ sonnet to all the others 
in thought, and its value as an inspiration in character-building, 
usually determine its selection for memorization. 


Tue SONNET’S VOICE 


Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 

Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rimes are murmuring in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows teach; 

For on these sonnet waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 
As through the billowy voices yearning here 
Great nature strives to find a human speech. 


A sonnet is a wave of melody; 

From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 

Flows in the ‘‘octave”; then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the “‘sestet”’ roll 

Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea. 


—THEODORE WatTts-DUNTON 


THE SONNET 


What is a sonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far off murmuring sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously; 

It is a little picture painted well. 


What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song—Ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 


This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls; 


A sea this is—beware who ventureth! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 
—RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
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These two lessons furnish all the material for regular study 
in the first book; but the other Elizabethan writers represented 
display so many conceits and odd fancies that it is well to allow the 
class members to roam through the remainder of the book in order 
to see how their taste is developing. Let us not force too much 
of the same food into pupils whose spiritual lives may be almost 
antipodal. It is a rare treat for the teacher, not afforded by the 
other classics we teach, to watch a zestful growth in the taste of his 
students: some choosing always a pledge of love’s constancy, some 
a melancholy strain, some an odd conceit. What a range we have 
from Lylye’s “Cupid and Campaspe,”’ to Spenser’s “‘Prothalamion”’! 

As Milton’s Minor Poems (in a separate text) forms one of the 
regular third-year classics at the Baltimore City College, the great 
religious poet is disregarded in this study of Palgrave. If Milton’s 
sonnets have not been previously read, this is the time to take 
them up for comparison with Shakespeare’s, both in content and 
in form. The work on Book II centers about the Caroline poets 
and Dryden. The former furnish the best group contemporary 
with Milton for a study of contrast in substance; their far-fetched 
similes, fantasies, and delicately wrought conceits bring to the 
young reader of poetry a new sense of skill in the art; of appre- 
ciable worth, be it noted, to not all the class. An assignment of 
selections CIII, CXII, CX VI, CXIX, CXXIX, CXXXI, with an 
outline study of Herrick, Lovelace, Carew, Suckling, the Cavalier 
poets, together with Crashaw and Wither, from the manual of 
literature in use, will give material for one or two lessons. 

What the class will gain from a study of Dryden’s “Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day” and “Alexander’s Feast,’ I consider a good test 
of the successful teaching of Palgrave up to this point. In order 
that even the most unresponsive student may not miss the vigor 
of fine art in “Alexander’s Feast,” the teacher may spend a few 
minutes giving the historical setting and explaining the activities 
of Timotheus. The value of music or poetry in its most ele- 
mentary form is here exemplified both by the story of the poem 
and by the skill of the poet. The charm of the irregularity in the 
length of lines, the verse scheme of the ode, the subtle use of 
onomatopoeia and alliteration, and above all the wonderful tonal 
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effects of the vowels will always arouse the admiration of a wide- 
awake class. The poems are worthy of several readings in class. 
Let some average student attempt the first reading, accompanied 
by sufficient explanation to see that the thought is perfectly clear; 
let the teacher follow this by a fully emotional, interpretative 
reading; then let several students who seem to have gained in 
appreciation during the course re-read the poems. Do not leave 
‘* Alexander’s Feast”’ until each member of the class has memo- 
rized the stanza that makes the greatest appeal to him. 

While the class is wandering in by-paths of general reading in 
the second book, the regular assignment may consist of the memo- 
rizing of Herrick’s ‘Counsel to Girls,” Carew’s ‘True Beauty,” 
and Jonson’s “The Noble Nature” and “To Celia.” For com- 
parison with the last-named lyric I have been giving my classes 
one of our early nineteenth-century American poems, a tribute 
to the beauty and purity of womanhood. It expresses a more 
extravagant devotion than does Jonson’s selection; it has the 
flavor of a Petrarchian sonnet, and is charming in the music of the 
verse. It may be found in Trent’s Southern Writers, p. 165; but 
I take the liberty of reprinting it here: 


A HEALTH 


I drink this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 
’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 
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Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns,— 
The idol of past years! 


Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 

A sound must long remain; 

But memory such as mine of her 

So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 


—EDWARD COATE PINKNEY (1802-28) 


The third book of Palgrave is the most difficult from which to 
make selections for the reading of a high-school class; and that for 
two reasons: first, because the pupils are not prepared to trace the 
channels of the two great schools of English poetry—the one to its 
decay, the other to its flowering; secondly, because abstractions 
and numerous classical allusions make little appeal to students 
whose budding love of art must be nourished on the concrete. 
Our selections, therefore, omit the long, complex odes of Collins 
and Gray, and embrace the short, simple poems of feeling, cul- 
minating in a study of Burns. 

There are three poems of the eighteenth century given by 
Palgrave which will remain forever in the garner of England’s 
patriotic verse; these may be read together: Collins’ ‘Ode Written 
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in 1746,” Thomson’s “ Rule Brittania,” and Cowper’s “Loss of the 
Royal George.” There is also a simplicity and manly independence 
that will appeal to boys in Pope’s “Solitude” and in Cowper’s 
“The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk.”” Blake may be passed over. 
Of the poems by Collins, I should not venture beyond “The 
Passions,” which may attract the class more for a comparison 
with Dryden’s effort than for its poetic merit. Gray’s humorous 
skit “‘On a Favorite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes”’ is too 
dainty a bit of work to be omitted. The famous “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard,” because of its popularity, demands con- 
sideration; but much exposition by the teacher is needed to carry 
the class through an analysis of the entire poem. There is uneven- 
ness in the diction of the poem, for many of the old poetic epithets 
are struggling to maintain themselves beside the simple terms of 
the new nature school. 

There is too much genuine manhood in Burns for the high- 
school student to allow any cutting on the number of his poems 
printed. The value of his stinging satire against decadent priest- 
craft can scarcely be brought out except through a complete study 
of his life and the reading of much not given in Palgrave, but the 
manliness of his sentiments, the rich passion of his love, his tender 
regard for the defenseless creatures of the field, will find hearty 
appreciation in the class. It is well to recall frequently the old 
alliance and the easy transition between music and poetry. Some 
musical students of the class will be glad to report on the setting 
of Burns’s lyrics to music. 

By the time Book IV is reached there should be enough interest 
aroused to compel close study of the romantic poets. Campbell’s 
stirring ballads, or Scott’s (if nothing of his poetry has yet been 
studied), take up a separate lesson. Moore and Hood are repre- 
sented by two poems, “The Light of Other Days” and “The 
Bridge of Sighs,’”’ too much a part of our common poetic heritage 
to be neglected. Byron, Keats, and Shelley must be studied 
individually, with no less than one lesson for each. Let the pupils 
read what they like from these masters; they are quite likely to 
read all. Brief biographical sketches from any of the school his- 
tories of literature will give a background for the student, to be 
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supplemented by the teacher’s fuller knowledge and interpretation. 
Since all the selections of each of the romanticists may be included 
in the class assignments, I always ask that each member of the 
class select at least one for thorough, sympathetic reading or recital. 
The selections from Wordsworth are numerous enough to allow 
the class several days for their reading, and if the teacher be at 
all acquainted with the significance of Wordsworth’s work in the 
revivifying of English poetry (see the excellent critique in Long’s 
English Literature), the class may close its study with a store of 
reflective thought that will carry it beyond the province of the lyric 
to the recurring problems of human destiny. 

Each season when I finish the teaching of Palgrave I feel more 
strongly the value of encouragement rather than drive in our 
common task. As the course advances, I give less and less time 
to the technical structure of the poem, except when we strike a 
tour de force, like ‘The Bridge of Sighs.” Analysis of single lines 
of rare imagery must frequently be made; but my aim is always 
to consider the unity of the poem as it developed in the poet’s 
imagination. Most of the time should be spent in the reading 
ofthe poems. Nothing can replace that; and here it is the teacher’s 
part to lead. If that be strong and uplifting, then the pupils will 
have realized—perhaps unconsciously—that what we get out of 
poetry, indeed what we get out of all literature, depends in large 
measure on what vital experiences we bring to it. 


ition. 
uded 
so THE ROUND TABLE 
9s AN EXPERIMENT IN LITERARY IDENTIFICATIONS 
: the One of the topics discussed at the November meeting of the Illinois 
ng’s Association of Teachers of English suggested to me the desirability of 
Big testing a body of students, to discover what they knew of literary names, 
. dates, and titles of books. Accordingly I made use of the list prepared 
lytic by Miss Helen Sard Hughes of Wellesley College,’ which, briefly sum- 
marized, is as follows: 
nore Indicate the century in which each of the following lived (Miss 
our Hughes used the half-century); and give the title of any one of his 
time writings: 
cea Chaucer Pope Spenser 
ines Dr. Johnson Scott Arnold 
ays George Eliot Dryden Browning 
et’s Shakespeare Thackeray Dickens 
fin Coleridge Fielding Jane Austen 
8 Milton Wordsworth Tennyson 
ers Byron Rossetti Keats 
will Ben Jonson 
t of On the opposite side of the paper, and without consulting the first 
irge list, give the author of each of the following: 
Pendennis Childe Harold 
The Blessed Damozel My Last Duchess 
Canterbury Tales Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
The Mill on the Floss King Lear 
Lycidas Alexander’s Feast 
The Faerie Queene The Eve of St. Agnes 
Tinturn Abbey Sohrab and Rustum 
Essay on Man Ode on a Grecian Urn 
Christabel In Memoriam 
Adonis The Prisoner of Chillon 
The Rape of the Lock Rabbi Ben Ezra 
Ode to the West Wind Idylls of the King 


Three sets of students were included among those tested: (A) a 
class in Freshman composition which had had no literature beyond the 
high-school course, and two sections in the one-semester course in English 


* For the report of her experiment, see the School Review for November, 1912. 
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literature, intended for those who do not expect to continue their work 
beyond their present study; (B) a class in Freshman literature, for those 
who are planning to take considerable work in English; (C) a class now 
studying American literature, all of whose members have had one year 
of college English literature. 

The results of the test were as follows: 


Division A Division B Division C 
(120 Replies) | (48 Replies) (73 Replies) 
Average grade on naming one book...... 22 percent] 52percent| 71 percent 
Average grade on giving the century... .. 19 45 59 
Average grade on naming the author..... 28 61 79 
H. G. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


MOTIVING ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


.... A paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks ... . 


is the fact that the trend of opinion about handling English, the most 
ideal subject of the curriculum, bears the earmarks of the most practical 
thing of the day, the vocational notion. We have two opposite elements. 
In one breath we are told to maintain at its greatest height or to shove 
a notch or two higher the idealistic standard of the classics—to emphasize 
the intangible values of sweetness and light and truth, which are as non- 
commercial as starlight; in the next we are urged to make composition 
of immediate, pseudo-dollar-and-cents use to youngsters right now while 
they are in school. Recent suggestions for the separation of the two 
are interesting. While it may be said on one side that very likely the 
oil of human idealism and water of bread-and-butter foresight mix in 
school as well as they do in life, it may be answered on the other side 
that some of us would welcome an improvement there if we could get 
it, and that the separation would certainly be a relief. Whether or not 
such relief is destined to come to patient English teachers—scapegoats 
as they are of the combined moral, artistic, and grammatical sins of the 
people—a reviving breeze of promise certainly seems to be stirring in 
the latter of our two opposing elements, the practical turn of compo- 
sition methods. Especially in the idea of motiving composition, which 
contains the essence of the practical notion, are possibilities which, under 
present conditions, make a strong appeal to the weary red-ink-stained 


pedagogue. 
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The theory of motiving composition is as follows. Taking into con- 
sideration the surroundings of the students, business, home, and social, 
inside and outside of school, gather from how they react to these and 
from adolescent interests in general motives that will make students 
want to write things; then you assign composition work to fit the 
motives. The method has its roots in economics, psychology, and the 
spirit of the times. It is vocation-psychological; it is practical aim 
plus scientific method, used to get the x of interest and application. 
In Montessori language its object is to get young people to burst out 
spontaneously into correct and excellent expression. 

Motiving is particularly appropriate in English for two reasons: 
First, it lessens the proverbial dulness of theme-writing, not yet vitalized 
although relieved by more wideawake textbooks and teachers. Secondly, 
it easily lends itself to practical uses—hardly less easily than the manual- 
training, cooking, and other strictly vocational departments; for stu- 
dents really have as much use for letters, for instance, or newspaper 
write-ups, as they have for footstools and eggs-in-the-nest. If this idea 
is once thoroughly driven home, the old “I don’t see what good it does” 
will be banished from students’ minds. 

An interesting try-out of some of these motives was made last winter 
in the Lidgerwood High School. The community furnished a good 
background because of general interest in the schools and a prevailing 
wideawake attitude. The presence of spirit—personal, high-school, and 
town—was noticeable among the students. The first experiment tried 
a combination of vocational and social motives. The editor of one of 
the local papers offered a money prize to the high-school English class 
which should furnish the best school items to his paper during the nine 
months’ school year, and a contest was initiated between two English 
classes, each class writing the items in alternate weeks. The term 
“item” was extended to include write-ups of match games in athletics— 
football and basket-ball—social affairs connected with the school, talks 
and addresses given before the high school, while the school end of a 
ten-day community institute, including lectures and speeches by a num- 
ber of men of prominence in the state, was reported entirely by students. 
At the end of the year the items were judged by three members of the 
faculty. The money was awarded to the winning class in public, and 
was afterward used to buy a picture for the English classroom, the name- 
plate of the picture bearing the name and year of the class presenting it. 
The practical value of the writing was demonstrated to everybody con- 
cerned in each issue of the paper. Notices of school events, advertising 
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of programs and games dovetailed especially well with live student 
interests. Student boosters of athletics, members of football teams, 
saw a new worth in composition. The social motive came in on the 
contest side; a good-natured rivalry between the two classes flourished 
alongside of a propitious esprit de corps within. Personal ambition was 
touched as well—for younger people as well as older like to see their 
work in print—and the increase of attention and concentration on the 
details of writing was surprising; however, as these articles were always 
unsigned, credit being given to the class only, the appeal was more 
especially to the spirit of teamwork and the sense of practical use. 

The second experiment made more of the personal equation as a 
motive, combining it, however, with school and town spirit. It was 
proposed that all the English classes should get together material for a 
special school edition of the same local weekly, the editor offering to 
print the material and furnish cuts. The edition was to be a town and 
school history, and subjects relating thereto were worked out in classes 
and assigned to separate students, about fifty taking some part. The 
articles varied from two- and three-column essays to space-fillers of a 
line or two in verse, longer articles being furnished by Juniors and 
Seniors in exposition work, shorter sketches and descriptions being done 
by the Sophomores, while a number of Freshmen did good work on 
biographies of pioneer citizens and accounts of the history of separate 
business enterprises. The writing was carried on with increasing zest 
in the English department, while interest outside also helped appreciably, 
for it was surprising to see how many people had enough kindly interest 
to help the students by information, encouragement, and appreciation; 
interviews with old settlers turned out especially happily. The scheme 
furnished an effective vocational-social motive, and, as was true of the 
contest, resulted in a live, wideawake attitude toward composition which 
means much and has often seemed as far out of reach as the pot of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow. 

The results as a whole cry aloud the praise of the method. Not only 
the interest aroused at the time, though it was of course grateful, was 
of value, but much more important was the change effected in the atti- 
tude of the students toward the subject. This good result seems likely 
to be fairly permanent, for students as well as instructors realize the 
advantage of the new order of things. Theme-writing was jolted out of 
its rut, and what that means can be fully appreciated only by those who 
have sadly traveled with it in the rut. Indeed, perhaps we can best 
express the beneficial result of motiving composition by saying that it 
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makes a salutary and permanent change in the student’s viewpoint. 
Granting as an axiom—as Socrates, Emerson, and Elbert Hubbard 
would have us do—that viewpoint makes all the difference in the world, 
the vocational-social angle for the student would seem to be emphatically 


the desideratum of the English pedagogue. 
Mary A. HINKLEY 


N.D. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRECTING ENGLISH 


Is it possible that the writers of the excellent and helpful articles that 
appear from time to time in the English Journal have difficulty with the 
everyday English of their pupils? Judging from my own experience in 
a city high school where there is no foreign-born element, I should con- 
clude that any teacher in a public school must face such a problem. 

Assuming that to be the case, what are we doing toward improve- 
ment? What can we do? To be sure, few teachers will let a grave 
grammatical error pass without comment. 

“T haven’t got no book,” says Thomas. 

“You mean you have no book,” amends the teacher. 

“T have no book,” Thomas repeats obediently. 

But how much is actually done toward erasing the brain impression 
that has been forming ever since Thomas was old enough to play with 
the big boys next door? 

Feeling the ineffectiveness of such casual correction, I have been 
following a plan which has been so successful that I am encouraged to 
“pass it along.” 

On the first day of the term one pupil in each class is given a book 
in which he is to record for the succeeding week the errors made by his 
mates. (Ideally, of course, he should be able to do so without assistance.) 
At the beginning of the next week his duty is to transfer the mistakes 
from the book to the blackboard, while a second pupil does the recording. 
In this way, every member in a class of ordinary size has charge of the 
secretarial work some time during the term. Next, the pupils correct 
their errors orally, never of course being allowed to read the mistaken 
form. During the first weeks they are asked to explain what is incorrect, 
This immediately belies the remark we often hear: “I know, but I don’t 
think.” The fact is, they neither know nor think. Finally, a percent- 
age graph of all the classes is made by a boy who is recommended by the 
mathematics department, and who takes pride in the neatness and 
accuracy of his work. 
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The principal advantage in this plan is that the pupil is made to 
think. In the first place, none of us enjoy seeing our names posted for 
misdemeanors of any kind and, on the other hand, take pride in keeping 
them off a blacklist. Then, again, when a pupil finds himself making 
the same mistakes successive days or possibly weeks, he sees exactly 
where his particular trouble lies. Finally, there is a goal to work for—a 
clean graph, or at least a descending line. 

All of this takes time, of course, but not a great deal. Besides, is 
there any one thing by which our graduates are to be so judged as by 
their conversational English? The Autocrat tells us that “a man with 
a future has almost of necessity sense enough to see that any odious 
trick of speech . . . . must be got rid of.” And if Ruskin insists “that 
a false accent or mistaken syllable is enough in the face of any civilized 
nation to assign to a man a certain degree of inferior standing forever,”’ 
how much more true is this of ordinary grammatical correctness ? 

Etna LEE ROBEY 


DANVILLE HicH ScHOOL 


EDITORIAL 


In these days of great dissatisfaction and anxiety over the results 
of composition teaching in school and college, teachers of English 
English will read Professor Osgood’s article in another column 
Composition with a feeling that his words are both welcome and 
at Princeton timely. When one visits the English department at 
Princeton he finds an air of confidence and certainty, not to say 
satisfaction, with the results obtained, which is quite unusual in 
English departments today. Add to the recognized Princeton 
standard of attainment the fact that it takes nineteen professors 
and instructors to care for the required and elective work of the 
department, and one is led to reflect that, perhaps, after all, there 
is too much heat and striving in all this effort to secure skill in the 
use of language before the mind has been endowed with large gifts 
of information and judgment. Since voluminous theme writing in 
extremis has nearly “done to the death” both pupils and teachers, 
is it not the part of wisdom at least to weigh carefully the achieve- 
ments and other advantages of the method used at Princeton ? 


Just now the English teacher finds himself in a parlous place. 
He is a teacher of language and may fairly be expected to fight on 
the side of the militant defenders of Latin and Greek. 
But he is a teacher of the vernacular and hence is 
necessarily deeply concerned with the multifarious 
activities and interests of the present workaday world. Verily he 
must be all things to all men. 

There are some searching reasons why the English teacher can- 
not support all the claims of classicists. One is that the dogma of 
formal discipline is still invoked. The study of Latin is said to be 
hard and therefore educative. This declaration has truth in it, 
but utterly fails to satisfy the scientific student of education. 
Anglo-Saxon, for example, is harder. It is also contended that the 
student of the classics reaps the immeasurable benefit of contact 
with the civilizations of Greece and Rome, the knowledge of which 
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is essential to the appreciation of ourown. The importance of such 
knowledge no one can possibly overestimate, but the high-school 
student of Latin has been getting, for the most part, not contact 
with Rome, but contact with a treatise on grammar. 

With the growing interest in natural science, social studies, and 
the industrial arts, a reaction against formal language teaching was 
bound tocome. It behooves those who cherish the classics, English 
as well as Latin and Greek, and who believe that the study of lan- 
guage and literature has potential value of a unique and high order, 
to reflect on the underlying causes of the present discontent. Evo- 
lution, however destructive it may appear, is not to be halted by 
fervid protests. English, thanks to the progressive movement 
which has attained such remarkable proportions in the last five 
years, is in the way to reform itself. Latin must do the same or be 
lost to the schools. 


Elocution, it seems, is coming back, chastened but renewed. It 
certainly seems so, and no one who cares for beautiful and effective 
“Elocution | speech will fail to rejoice. There was danger that 
Redivivus” English should come to be regarded as entirely a 
written language. But in some quarters there is a disposition to 
identify elocution with the elocutionist, to think more about the 
economic and professional status of the teacher than of the spread 
and excellence of the art. It is not good for either elocution or 
English to be alone. Active antagonism between them would be 
acalamity. Economy and effectiveness demand that they actively 
assist and support each other. 

The difficulty arises, not in the lower reaches, for there in the 
nature of the case English and elocution must usually be one—alas, 
English is generally that one—but in the higher institutions, where 
specialization is inevitable. Here the issue is at present somewhat 
clouded and the students are in danger of suffering. Whatever may 
be best from the point of view of administration, it is certain that 
Freshman and Sophomore English ought never to be wholly oral 
or wholly written, and instruction in any required course should be 
equally expert in both. How such instruction can best be provided 
is a problem for each institution to settle for itself, but it is a prob- 
lem which should be solved without delay. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


The special meeting of the National Council at Cincinnati on 
February 26, 27, and 28 was highly successful. The attendance reached 
five hundred on Thursday afternoon, and the interest was sustained to 
the end. 

Thursday’s program was devoted to ‘administrative problems.” 
Edwin L. Miller, of Detroit, presented in his usual humorous and striking 
way the conditions which need improvement. He began with a trans- 
lation of a recently discovered Babylonian inscription, in which the 
deadly formality of college-entrance English was skilfully taken off. 
He then reported the results of a questionnaire, emphasizing especially 
the advantages of teaching composition and literature separately. R. T. 
Congdon, state English inspector for New York, followed with an excel- 
lent summary of various experiments in co-operation. Charles Hughes 
Johnston, of the University of Illinois, spoke on the preparation of 
teachers. Four essentials, he thinks, are (1) an institutional attitude, 
(2) acquaintance with the curriculum as a whole, (3) knowledge of how 
language is best acquired, and (4) thorough scholarship. The topic was 
further discussed in forceful and practical fashion by Calvin N. Kendall, 
school commissioner of New Jersey, and Franklin B. Dyer, superinten- 
dent of the Boston schools. 

On Friday afternoon Andrew H. Krug, of Baltimore City College, 
described in detail the revision of the course in literature in the high 
schools of Baltimore. Mrs. Hulst, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, then 
read a charming paper on “Values and Methods in Reading,” paying 
particular attention to the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The third 
speaker was Miss Minnie Porter, of Gary, Indiana, who gave a graphic 
account of how composition may be socialized through the community 
life of the school. The audience was provided with envelopes containing 
samples of actual work performed by her pupils in Gary. Together 
these three papers gave a very comprehensive view of the modern 
English course. 

The evening of Friday was given over to addresses by James F. 
Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College; Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State 
University; Frank W. Chandler, of the University of Cincinnati, and 
J. Ralph Jewell, of the University of Arkansas. The first speaker 
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summed up briefly the progress which has been made in the field of 
English teaching in recent years and mentioned several important steps 
yet tobetaken. Professor Denney gave a delightfully humorous account 
of the Stratford Conference of last summer, weaving into it numerous 
wise suggestions concerning English work. Professor Chandler held the 
audience in closest attention by reading, with running comment, examples 
of imitative verse written for appreciation by students in his literature 
classes. And last, when it seemed as though the climax must surely have 
been passed, Professor Jewell convulsed and edified his hearers with a 
witty and oddly humorous address in which he pointed out the need of 
organizing the English course around brief, definite units which may 
provide specific interests for the immature. 

The session of Saturday morning was conducted jointly by the 
officers of the Council and those of the Ohio and the Cincinnati associa- 
tions. W. C. Sayrs, of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, discussed 
“Standards in English” in relation to the successive periods of growth 
which have been defined by G. Stanley Hall and others. By means of 
a chart the speaker presented a graphic view of the English course from 
the kindergarten through the college. In his turn, E. D. Roberts, 
assistant superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, read the report of a 
committee which has been investigating the relation of the teaching in 
the grades to that in the high school. Among the data used were certain 
lesson plans submitted by teachers in both classes of schools. The last 
speaker was C. W. Park, of the University of Cincinnati, who gave a 
very suggestive account of a scheme of co-operation which is carried out 
by the English and other departments which are concerned with engi- 
neering students in the university. This involves the training of stu- 
dents in the writing of reports, the making of estimates, outlines, etc., 
as well as the use of papers in two or more departments, and various 
other features. The fact that engineering students form a fairly homo- 
geneous group makes co-operation in teaching them English a relatively 
easy matter. 

The Cincinnati people are excellent hosts. Accommodations were 
satisfactory and courtesy was genuine. The various sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence and of other allied bodies provided a 
rich and varied feast sufficient for all appetites. There was much for 
English teachers in every meeting. Perhaps no greater assembly of 
educators has ever been gathered anywhere. 

Special mention should be made of two committees. One of these 
is called the Committee on Economy of Time. This was appointed some 
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years ago by the Department of Superintendence and it has given its 
attention to the problem of discovering the essentials in the elementary 
course. The results of the work of the past year were published as a 
yearbook by the National Society for the Study of Education, which 
was made the basis of discussion by this society and also by the Depart- 
ment. The document may be obtained at the University of Chicago Press. 

The other committee is called the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, and it is sponsored by the Secondary Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. This commission is 
interested particularly in a restatement of the aims of secondary educa- 
tion in social terms and in reorganizing instruction so as to secure a 
higher type and degree of usefulness. It recognizes secondary education 
as beginning properly with the seventh grade and as having for its object 
not only general culture, but specific discipline and vocational outlook. 
Among its eleven subcommittees is a committee on English, which is 
also a committee of the National Council of Teacher: of English and 
which expects to publish during the summer a syllabus as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education at Washington. 


OAKLAND TOO 


Next comes Oakland. As already announced, the tenth meeting of 
the National Council will be held at Oakland, California, August 18 and 
20, during the Panama-Pacific Exposition and in connection with the 
International Congress of Education, which will be conducted by the 
National Education Association. There will be five or more sessions of 
the Council, each devoted to one important topic. Among these will be 
American speech, English work of the first six years, reorganization of 
secondary English, and plays and pageants. A number of the best 
speakers in the Council have already accepted places on the program, 
so that a profitable meeting is assured. 

The local arrangements are in charge of Miss Emma Breck, a vice- 
president of the Council, and president of the California Association of 
English Teachers, which will meet with the Council. The Hotel Oak- 
land has been selected as headquarters. Those who are planning to 
attend will assist the Executive Committee by sending word to the sec- 
retary at Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND OTHER ENDEAVORS 


The summer school of English at Hamilton College was successful 
last year and will continue this year, being under the direction as before 
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of Calvin L. Lewis. C. R. Rounds will teach teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. C. C. Certain performs a like service at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, as does Charles S. Thomas at Harvard University. 
Doubtless the veterans, like Franklin T. Baker at Columbia, Harry G. 
Paul at Illinois, E. R. Barrett at Emporia, and V. C. Coulter at War- 
rensburg, will all be at their posts. The editors of the Journal would 
gladly publish a full list for the benefit of those who may wish to take 
professional courses. 

Lake Forest, Illinois, is to have a neighborhood theater. Through 
the initiative and good management of John M. Clapp the College and 
the community are uniting in a movement which promises to provide 
wholesome amusement at a low price by utilizing local resources. The 
Garrick Club of the College is to be used as the nucleus of the theater 
and a body of “sustaining members”’ will guarantee the expense. There 
must be many other communities where town and gown could do the 
same thing—to the very great profit of everybody. 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE-STUDY IN INDIANA 


The state board of education of Indiana has approved a plan for 
crediting in the high schools Bible-study done elsewhere. The plan is 
modeled upon that in use in North Dakota and Colorado, with certain 
important modifications. ‘‘The course is divided into four unit parts, 
two in the Old Testament and two in the New Testament, each designed 
to be equivalent to forty lessons of the usual school length as pursued in 
the regular high-school course five days a week for a semester. Any two 
of the four unit parts may be chosen by the one seeking credit... . . e 
One of the features of the plan is the scheme of conducting the examina- 
tion. Each of the school cities using it will be entitled to one represen- 
tative on the board of control, which shall have the power to select a 
committee of five to prepare the examination questions and grade the 
manuscripts. The examination will consist mainly of questions of fact, 
based on the syllabus, and questions of literary and historical values. 
As stated in the syllabus, “Questions of theological interpretation will 
be strictly avoided’’! 

The syllabus of the course is being published by the Shortridge Daily 
Echo Press in Indianapolis. A copy will be sent postpaid to anyone 
interested for ten cents in stamps. 


THE PROMOTION OF PEACE 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace desires co- 
operation in the furtherance of a project for the development of a 
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broader patriotism and a higher idealism through the work of our public 
schools. The aim of the project is to secure the incorporation in text- 
books used in the schools of materials emphasizing the broader patriotism 
of humanity as opposed to the narrow and partisan nationalism, showing 
the futility and burden of militarism and the destructiveness and bar- 
barism of modern war, or relating to the heroism of the deeds of every- 
day life. There is no desire to deny the heroism called for by war, but 
this is abundantly portrayed in selections now furnished to the child. 
What is desired is to promote the application of a higher heroism and a 
truer patriotism. Even these ends are to be sought only by indirect 
appeal. Assistance is asked in the preparation of lists of selections from 
prose and poetry, both from English literature and from that of other 
peoples, expressing the ideals named above. When such lists are sub- 
mitted, the Foundation will employ specialists familiar with the teach- 
ing of literature to children to classify the references and to group them 
according to the age and interests of school children. These lists are 
then to be placed at the disposal of editors of school readers or of other 
schoolbooks. Many leading publishers of schoolbooks have expressed 
their approval of the plan; textbook writers will no doubt avail them- 
selves of this assistance. Those willing to co-operate are asked to send 
a list of selections to Professor Paul Monroe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKING REVIEW SUSPENDS 


On March 1 notice was sent to the subscribers of the Public Speaking 
Review that the magazine will not be continued. The managing editor, 
Professor Frederick Robinson, has been obliged to carry a heavy editorial 
and financial burden and feels that he is not justified in making further 
efforts. 

The Review was started in October, 1911, by Paul M. Pearson, of 
Swarthmore College, and was the official organ of the Conference on 
Public Speaking of the New England and the North Atlantic states. 
Eight numbers were issued each year. During its brief term the maga- 
zine aroused considerable interest in public speaking and debate and 
served as a medium for the announcement of personal and other events 
of interest to teachers in its field. 

In his letter to subscribers Professor Robinson suggests that to fill 
the place left vacant by the Review the English Journal be taken up. 
Many of the readers of the Review are already numbered among the 
subscribers to the Journal. It is hoped that all will become so. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Chaucer and His Poetry. By Grorce Lyman Kuitrrepce. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. 230. $1.25. 

Six lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University on the Trumbull Foundation. 
Delightfully stimulating and suggestive. 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Edited by THomas H. Dickinson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 676. $2.75. 

Twenty plays from the recent drama of England, Ireland, America, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Uniform with Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatists. 

The French Revolution and the English Novel. By ALLENE GREGORY. New 
York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. 337. $1.75. 

A study in influences suggested by Hancock’s The French Revolution and the 
English Poets. The “Economic Interpretation of Literature” is dealt with in an 
introductory chapter. 

Readings in American Literature. By Roy BENNETT Pace. Chicago: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1915. Pp. 365. 

Designed to accompany the editor’s American Literature. Relatively large space 
is given to the less accessible writers. 

A Guide to Good English. By RoBERT PALFREY UTTER. New York: Harper, 
1914. Pp. 302. $1.20. 

Intended to enable writers to correct the more common errors. The author 
would hold college students responsible for such errors and compiled a deskbook to 
enable him to do this. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature. By FRANK H. VizeTeELLty. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1915. Pp. 408. $1.50. 

Encyclopedic. Considerable space is given to a discussion of the use of the 
dictionary and the value of phonetic keys. 

The Mental and Physical Life of School Children. By PETER SANDIFORD. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 346. $1.35. 

A book written from the new point of view by an Englishman who has studied 
with Professor Thorndike and other American investigators. Very full lists of refer- 
ences are given. 

Words, Sentences, and Paragraphs. By AtFrep M. Hitcucock. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 2309. 

A drillbook for systematic training in elementary matters pertaining to dictionary, 
grammar, and practical rhetoric. The exercises are taken from the author’s New 
Practice Book in English Composition. 

Scales for the Measurement of English Composition. By FRANK W. BALLov. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Paper. Pp. 93. 20 cents. 
Scales for the eighth grade worked out in the Newton (Mass.) schools. 
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The Study of Shakespeare. By Henry THEW STEPHENSON. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 300. Illustrated. 

Intended to provide the assistance to the reader of the plays which experience in 
the college classroom has shown to be necessary. 

Dr. Syn, A Smuggler Tale of the Romney Marsh. By RusSELL THORNDYKE. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 301. 

A thrilling adventure story. 

God’s Country and the Woman. By James OLIVER Curwoop. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 347. $1.25. 

A romantic story of the Hudson-Bay country. 

Martha of the Mennonite Country. By Heten E. Martin. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 318. 

Love in a Pennsylvania village. 

Old Testament Narratives. By CHARLES ELBERT RuHopEs. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1915. Pp. 396. 

The editor supplies a short introduction and bibliography on “The Literary 

Study of the Bible.” 

Elements of the Short Story. By Epwarp Everetr HALE, Jr., and 
FREDERICK T. Dawson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 296. 
Nine examples accompanied by definite analytical studies. 

Speeches of Macaulay and Lincoln. Edited by James FLeminc Hosic. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 169. 30 cents. 

A Book of Short Stories. By STUART P. SHERMAN. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1914. Pp. 353. 

A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. By J.C.SmaitH. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1908. Pp. 288. 

Poems of Action. Selected by V. H. Cottins. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1913. Pp. 200. 2s. 6d. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury with Additional Poems. With Notes by C. B. 
WHEELER. New York: Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 756. 
Tales and Poems. By EpGar ALLAN Por. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by FrepERICK Houk Law. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 

1914. Pp. 323. 40 cents. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Men. By MAvupE RADFORD WARREN. Illustrated 

by Miro Winter. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 290. 


50 cents. 
A companion to King Arthur Stories. 


Stories of the Golden Age. By Mary Goocn ANDERSON. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. 231. 40 cents. 
A reading-book based upon Bulfinch. 
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Lippincott’s New Picture Composition Book. By J. BERG EseNwetn. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1914. Pp. 110. 

Pictures by living artists, many in colors, accompanied by directions for expres- 
sion. Intended for children. 

Primer of the Language Reader Series. By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. 
CARPENTER, and FANNIE WycHE DunN. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 118. 30 cents. 

Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic Reader and an Operetta. By Etta 
CRAVEN HoGATE and EvuLaALre Oscoop Grover. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 83. 40 cents. 

The “babies” and the “boys” in a new réle. 

Indian Legends. By MARGARET BEMISTER. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 187. 40 cents. 

A reading-book, the material for which was obtained by searching the reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The Pastor’s Wife. By the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. Pp. 471. 

The story of an East Prussian who took an English wife. 

Scouting with Daniel Boone. By Everett T. TomLtnson. Illustrated 
by NorMAan RocKWELL. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. 
Pp. 303. $1.20. 

A hero tale based upon authentic sources. 

Shakespeare Study Programmes: I. The Tragedies; II. The Comedies. By 
CHARLOTTE PoRTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, The Gorham Press, 1914. Pp. 150. 

Reprinted from Poet Lore to meet a continued demand. 

Tales and Verse from Sir Walter’ Scott. By HANSON Hart WEBSTER and 
Fanny E. Cor. Chicago: American Book Co., 1914. Pp. 384. 

The most famous lyrics and a number of excerpts from representative novels. 

Intended for reading in grammar grades. 

Story Plays Old and New. Book I, Book II, and Book III. By Atice SuMNER 
VARNEY. Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 175 each. 

Poems and stories arranged to be read in “parts” by primary children. 

Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” Edited by Lucy ApbELLA SLOAN. Detroit, 
Mich.: McMinn & Gear, 1914. Pp. 96. 35 cents. 

With photographs, comments, notes, and questions. 


